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LITBRATUBB. 


THE MOUNTAIN FLOWER. 


The mountain flower, the mountain flower— 
Of all the gems of spring, 
Give me, give me the flower that blows 
Where mountain echoes ring 
The rainbow, with its sweetest tints, 
Nor evening’s softest hour,: 
Hath aught of beauty e’er to match 
My little mountain flower. 
The mountain flower, &c. 





Where pure, the upland streamlet leaps 
Adown the rocky steep, 
The fragrant broom is bending o’er 
The cowslip’s dewy sleep, 
And, ivy-clad, the cottage seems 
Enshrined ’mid sylvan bower, 
’Tis there, ‘tis there she, smiling blooms— 
My little mountain flower. 
The mountain flower, &c. 


Where nature breathes, whate’er the sphere 
That worth and beauty tread, 
They've still a charm no art can e’er 
O’er all life’s graces shed. 
Oh! who hath gazed on innocence, 
Nor felt its soothing power ; 
A sunbeam to this heart she is, 
My little mountain flower. 


The mountain flower, the mountain flower— 
Of all the gems of spring, 

Give me, give me the flower that blows 
Where mountain echoes ring. 


THE POOR WOMAN’S APPEAL TO HER HUSBAND. 


You took me, Colin, when a girl, unto your home and heart, 

To bear, in all your after fate, a fond and faithful part ; 

And, tell me, have I ever tried that duty to forego— 

Or pined there was not joy for me, when you were sunk in woe 2 
No !—I would rather share your grief than any other's glee; 

For though you're nothing to the world, you’re all the world to me: 
You make a palace of my shed—this rough-hewn bench a throne ; 
There’s sunlight for me in your smile, and music in your tone. 

I look upon you when you sleep, my eyes with you grow dim ; 

I cry, “ O Parent of the Poor! look down from heaven on him : 
Behold him te from day to day, exhausting strength and soul—- 
Look down with mercy on him, Lord, for thou canst make him whole.” 
And when, at last, relieving sleep has on my eyelids smiled, 

How oft are they forbid to close in slumbes by my child! 

I take the little murmerer, that spoils my span of rest, 

And feel it as a part of thee I lull upon my breast. 

There’s only one return I crave—I may not need it long : 

And it may soothe thee when I’m where the wretched feel no wrong ! 
I ask not for a kinder tone—for thou wert ever kind ; 

I ask not for less frugal fare—my fare I do not mind ; 

I ask not for more gay attire—if such as I have got, 

Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmur not ; 

But I would ask some share of hours that you at clubs hestow— 
Of knowledge that you prize so much, may I not something know ! 
Subtract from meetings among men each eve an hour for me— 
Make me companion of your soul, as I may surely be? 

Tf you will read, I'll sit and work; then think when you're away, 
Less tedious I shall find the time, dear Colin, of your stay. 

A meet companion soon I'll be for e’en your studious hours, 

And teacher of these little ones you call your cottage flowers— 
And, if we be not rich and great, we may be wise and kind. 

And as my heart can warm your heart, so may my mind your mind. 





MISS PARDOE’S WORK ON TURKEY. 


The City of the Sultan, and the Domestic Manners of the Turks in 1836. 
By Miss Pardoe. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 


These volumes, are the work of one who set forth resolute to see, and was 
@ not to be daunted by mischances or difficulties in the pursuit of what is 
We find her bandying compliments with Beys and 
Pachas—presiding at Mussulman dinners, and enjoying their cookery—nestling 
among the cushions of the Tandour, or partaking of the bath with the Fatimas 
of a Turkish household, gathering up their prattle, and learning how to manage 
a yashmac as well as the best of them,—mingling, without prejudice, with Jews 
and Greeks, Turning Dervishes, or state officers termed Macaroni-makers. Her 
experiences are in themselves curious and interesting; and, making allowance for 
an occasional redundancy of language, and a tendency to mingle feelings and facts 
@ after the fashion of the romance writer—are most agreeably presented to the 
A public. 


curious and characteristic. 


“In the centre of the hall, a large and handsome fountain of white marble, 
pouring its waters into four ample scallop shells ; whence they fell again into a 
large basin with the prettiest and most soothing sound imaginable, was surround- 
ed by four sofas of the same material, on one of which, a young and lovely wo- 
man lay pillowed on several costly shawls nursing her infant. 

“When I had established rayself comfortably among my cushions, I found 
plenty of amusement for the first half hour in looking about me ; and a more sin- 
gular scene I never beheld. On the left hand of the door of entrance, sat the 





proprietress of the baths, a beautiful woman of about forty, in a dark turban, and 
a straight dress of flowered cotton, girt round the waist with a cachemire shaw] ; | 
her chemisette of silk gauze was richly trimmed—her gold snuff-box lay on the 
sofa beside her—her amber-headed pipe rested against a cushion—and she was | 
amusing herself by winding silk from a small ebony distaff, and taking a promi- 
nent part in the conversation ; while immediately behind her squatted a negro 
slave-girl of twelve or thirteen years of age, grinning from ear te ear, and rolling 
the whites of her large eyes in ecstasy at all that was going forward. 

‘* The boxes presented the oddest appearance in the world—some of the ladies 
had returned from the bathing-hall, and were reclining luxuriously upon their 
sofas, rolled from head to foot in fine white linen, in many instances embroidered 
and fringed with gold, with their fine hair falling about their shoulders, which 
their slaves, not quite so closely covered as their mistresses, were drying, comb- 
ing, perfuming, and plaiting, with the greatest care. Others were preparing for 
the bath, and laying aside their dresses, or rather suffering them to be laid aside, 
for few of them extended a hand to assist themselves—whilst the latest comers 
were removing their yashmacs and cloaks and exchanging greetings with their 
acquaintances. 

‘As I had previously resolved to visit every part of the establishment, I fol- 
lowed the example of my companion, who had already undergone the fatigue of 
an Oriental bath, and exchanged my morning dress for a linen wrapper, and loos- 
ened my hair ; and then, conducted by the Greek waiting-maid who had accom- 
panied me, I walked bare-footed across the cold marble floor to a door at the op- 
posite extremity of the hall, and, on crossing the threshold, found myself in the 
cooling-room, where groups of ladies were sitting, or lying listlessly on their so- 
fas, enveloped in their white linen wrappers, or preparing for their return to the 
colder region whence I had just made my escape. 

“This second room was filled with hot air, to me, indeed, most oppressively 
so; but I soon discovered that it was, nevertheless, a cooling-room: when, after 
having traversed it, and dipped my feet some half dozen times in the little chan- 
nels of warm water that intersected the floor, I entered the great bathing-place 
of the establishment—the extensive octagon hall in which all those who do 
not choose, or who cannot afford, to pay for a separate apartment, avail them- 
selves, as they find opportunities, of the eight fountains which it contains. 

‘* For the first few moments, I was bewildered ; the heavy, dense, sulphureous 
vapour that filled the place, and almost suffocated me—the wild, shrill cries of 
the slaves pealing through the reverberating domes of the bathing-halls, enough 
to awaken the very marble with which they were lined—the subdued laughter, 
and whispered conversation of their mistresses murmuring along in an under-cur- 
rent of sound—-the sight of nearly three hundred women only partially dressed, 
aud that in ime linen so perfectly saturated with vapour, that it revealed the 
whole outline of the figure—the busy slaves, passing and repassing, waked from 
the waist upwards, and with their arms folded upon their bosoms, balancing on 
their heads piles of fringed or embroidered napkins—groups of lovely girls, 
laughing, chatting, and refreshing themselves with sweetmeats, sherbet, and 














lemonade—parties of playfel children, apparently quite indifferent to the dense 
atmosphere, which made me struggle for breath—and to crown all, the sudden 
bursting forth of achorus of voices into one of the wildest and shrillest of Turk- 
ish melodies, that was caught up and flung back by the echoes of the vast hall, 
making a din worthy of a saturnalia of demons—all combined to form a picture, 
like the illusory semblance of a phantasmagoria, almost leaving me in doubt whe- 
ther that on which I looked were indeed reality, or the mere creation of a dis- 
tempered brain.” 
THE SULTAN. 

And here is a peep at the Sultan in all his glory ; at the festival of the Kour- 
ban Bairam : 

‘The troops presented a better appearance in line than I had expected, but 
Sultan Mahmoud has yet much to do if he ever intends to make them look like 
soldiers. They are dirty, slouching, and awkward; tread inwards from their 
habit of sitting upon their feet, and march as though they were dragging their 
slippers after them. The frightful féz is pulled down to their very eyebrows, 
and the ill-cut clothing is composed of the coarsest and dingiest materials. * * 

“T was still gazing at these lovely women, when a party of about thirty field 
officers passed the carriage, on their way to their places near the door of the 
Mosque, at which the Sultan was to enter. They were all similarly attired in 
surtout coats of Spanish brown, gathered in large folds at the back of the waist, 
and buttoned beneath a cloth strap ; a very common and ugly fashion among the 
Turks ; and wore sword-belts richly embroidered with gold. Many among them 
were some of the stoutest men I ever saw. 

In about five minutes after them, arrived the led horses of the Sultan; and 
these formed by far the most splendid feature of the procession; they were ten 
in number, and wore on their heads a panache of white and pink ostrich feathers 
mixed with roses, and fastened down upon the forelock with a clasp of precious 
stones. Each was attended by a groom, controlling, with some trouble, the cur- 
vetings and capers of the pampered animals, who were caparisoned in a style of 
splendour which, if it have ever been equalled, can certainly never have been 
surpassed. Their housings, which were either of silk or velvet, all differing the 
one from the other, were embroidered with gold and silver, large pearls, and jewels. 
One of them bore, on a ground of myrtle-coloured velvet, the cypher of the Sul- 





@ follow her step by step in her pilgrimage, through shine and shade. 


Miss Pardoe arrived in Constantinople on the 30th of December, 1835, and at 
once plunged into the female society of that capital, if society that may be called, 
which consists of mingling with the gaily dressed, uneducated, and gentle crea- 
tures of the harems. A pleasant picture of a fast-day during Ramadan, which 
she passed in a Turkish family, occurs in the second chapter ; concluded with a 
ride in an Araba— 

“Its form was that of a small covered waggon; its exterior was all crimson 
cloth, blue silk fringe, and tassels ; and its inside precisely resembled a cake of 
gilt gingerbread. Four round looking-glasses, just sufficiently large to reflect the 
features, were impannelled on either side of the doors ; and in the place of win- 
dows we had gilt lattices, so closely made that our position was the very reverse 
of cheerful; and, as I found it, moreover, quite impossible to breathe freely, 
these lattices were flung back despite the cold, and this arrangement being made, 
I established myself very comfortably on the satin cushions, with my feet dou- 
bled under me a /a Turque, amid the piled-up luxuries of duvet and em- 
broidery.”’ 

In the following chapter the lady is at home among the Turning Dervishes, 
nay, endeavouring to defend their whirling worship from the charge of absurdity. 
Further on, we find her emulating it at a Greek ball, but we do not pretend to 
Here is a 
bath scene :— 

THE BATH. 

‘“‘ Having passed through a small entrance-court, we entered an extensive hall, 

paved with white marble, and surrounded by a double tier of projecting galleries, 





supported by pillars ; the lower range being raised about three feet from the floor 

These galleries were covered with rich carpets, or mattresses, overlaid with | 

chintz or crimson shag, and crowded with cushions; the spaces between the pil- 

lars were slightly partitioned off to the height of a few inches ; and, when we en- 

tered, the whole of the boxes, if I may so call them, were occupied, save the one 
@ Which had been reserved for us 


| 
| 
\ 


topaz. Another housing, of rich lilac silk, was worked at the corners with a 


cluster of musical instruments in diamonds and large pearls, and, as the sun- | 


shine flashed upon it, it was like a blaze of light. The remainder were equally 
magnificent ; and the well-padded saddles of crimson or green velvet were de- 
corated with stirrups of chased gold, while the bridles, whose embroidered reins 
hung low upon the necks of the animals, were one-mass of gold and jewels. 
“The Sultan’s stud was succeeded by the Seraskier Pasha in state, mounted 








countenance was decidedly prepossessing. He wore in his féz an aigrette of dia- 
monds, sustaining a cluster of peacock’s feathers; an ample blue cloak was 
flung across his shoulders, whose collar was one mass of jewels, and on the third 
tinger of his bridle hand glittered the largest brilliant that I ever remember to 
have seen. 

** As he moved forward at a foot’s pace, loud shouts of ‘Long live Sultan 
Mahmoud !’ ran along the lines, and were re-echoed by the crowd, but he did not 
acknowledge the greeting, though his eyes wandered on all sides, until they fell 
upon our party, when a bright smile lit up his features, and for the first time he 
turned his head, and looked long and fixedly at us. In the next instant, he bent 
down, and said something in a subdued voice to the officer who walked at his 
stirrup, who, with a low obeisance, quitted his side, and hastily made his way 
through the crowd, untii he reached our carriage, to the astonishment and terror 
of a group of Turkish women who had ensconced themselves almost under it ; 
and, bowing to my father, who still stood bare-headed beside us, he inquired of 
one of the servants who I was, and what had brought me to Constantinople; the 
Sultan, meanwhile, looking back continually, and smiling in the same goodhu- 
moured and condescending manner. 

“The reply was simple—I was an Englishwoman, and had accompanied my 
father to Turkey, for the purpose of seeing the country; and, having received 
this answer, the messenger again saluted us, and withdrew.” 


VISIT TO THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA. 


Hours passed away and other subjects had succeeded to this most interesting 
one, when, as the evening closed in, I remarked that Bey, the eldest son of 
the house, was carrying ona very energetic sotto voce conversation with his 
venerable father ; and I was not a little astonished when he ultimately informed 
me, in his imperfect French, that there was one method of visiting the mosques, if 
I had nerve to attempt it, which would probably prove successful ; and that, in the 
event of my resolving to run the risk, he was himself so convinced of its practica- 
bility, that he would acompany me, with the consent of the father, attended by the 
old Kiara, or House-steward; upon the understanding (and on this the grey- 
bearded Effendi had resolutely insisted) that in the event of detection it was to be 
sauve qui peut ; an arrangement that would enable his son at once to elude pur- 
suit, if he exercised the least ingenuity or caution. 

What European traveller, possessed of the least spirit of adventure, would 
refuse to encounter danger in order to stand beneath the dome of St. Sophia? 
And, above all, what wandering Giaour could resist the temptation of entering a 
mosque during High Prayer ? 

These were the questions that I asked myself as the young Bey vowed himself 
so gallantly to the venture (to him, in any case, not without its dangers) in order 
to avert from me the dissappointment which I dreaded. 

Tat once understood that the attempt must be made in a Turkish dress; but 
this fact was of trifling importance, as no custume in the world lends itself more 
readily or more conveniently to the purposes of disguise. After having deliberate- 
ly weighed the chances for and against detection, I resolved to run the risk ; and 
accoilingly I stained my eyebrows with some of the dye common in the harem ; 
concealed ay female attire beneath a magnificent pelisse, lined with sables, which 
fastened from my chin to my feet ; pulled a fézlow upon my brow : and, preced- 
ed by a seteant with a lantern, attended by the Bey, and followed by the Kiara 
and a pipe-bearer, at half-past ten  o’Clock I ‘sattied forth.on.my adventurous 
errand. 

We had not mentioned to either the wife or the motherof the Bey whither 
we were bound, being fearful of alarming them unnecessarily ; and they conse- 
quently remained perfectly satisfied with the assurance of the old gentleman, that 
I was anxious to see the Bosphorus by moonlight, though a darker night never 
spread its mantle over the earth. 

I amextremely doubtful whether, on a less exciting occasion, I could have 
kept time with the rapid pace of my companion over the vile pavement of Can- 
stantinople ; as it was, however, I dared not give way, lest any one amang the in- 
dividuals who followed us, and were perhaps bound on the same errand, should 
penetrate my disguise. ; 

“If we escape from St. Sophia unsuspected,” said my chivalrous fiiend, “ we 
will then make another bold attempt ; we will visit the mosque of Sultan 
Achmet ; and as this is a high festival, if you risk the adventure, you will have 
done what no Infidel has ever yet dared to do; but I forewarn you that, should 
you be discovered, and fail to make your escape on the instant, you willbe torn 
to pieces.” ‘if 

This assertion somewhat staggered me, and for an instant my woman-spirit 
quailed ; I contented myself, however, with briefly replying: “‘ When we leave St. 
Sophia, we will talk of this,” and continued to walk beside him in silence. At 
length we entered the spacious court of the mosque, and as the servants stooped 
to withdraw my shoes, the Bey murmured in my ear : “ Be firm, or you are lost ?” 
—and making a strong effort to subdue the feeling of mingled awe and fear which 
was rapidly stealing over me, I pulled the féz deeper upon my eye-brows, and 
obeyed. : . 

On passing the threshold, I found myself in a covered peristyle, whose gigantic 
columns of granite are partially sunk in the wall of which they form a part; the 
floor was covered with fine matting, and the coloured lamps, which were suspend- 
ed in festoons from the lofty ceiling, shed a broad light on all the surrounding 
objects. In most of the recesses formed by the pillars beggars were crouched 
down, holding in front of them their little metal basins, to receive the paras 
of the charitable ; while servants lounged to and fro, or squatted in groups upon 
the matting, awaiting the egress of their employers. As I looked around me our 
own attendants moved forward, and raising the curtain which veiled a double 
door of bronze, situated at mid-length ofthe peristyle I involuntarily shrank back 





| before the blaze of light that burst upon me. 
tan wrought in brilliants, and surrounded by a garland of rubies, emeralds, and | 


on a tall grey horse (whose elaborate accoutrements were only inferior to those | 


that I have attempted to describe,) and surrounded and followed by a dozen at- 


tendants on foot; his diamond-hilted sword—the rings upon his hands—the star | 


in front of his féz, and the orders on his breast, were perfectly dazzling. 


“At intervals of about a minute, all the great officers of state passed in the | 


same order, and according to their respective ranks; and at length we heard the | 
welcome sounds of the Imperial band, which struck up the Sultan’s Grand March, | 


as Mahmoud the Powerful, the Brother of the Sun and Emperor of the East, 
passed the gates of the court. 


‘« First came twelve running footmen, in richly laced uniforms, and high mili- | 


tary caps; and these were succeeded by the twenty body pages, who were splen- 
didly dressed, and wore in their chakos, plumes, or rather crétes of stiff feathers, 
intermixed with artificial flowers of immense size, and originally invented to con- 
ceal the face of the Sultan as he passed along, and thus screen him from the Evil 
Eye! But his present Sublime Highness is not to be so easily scared into con- 
cealment, and the pages who were wont to surround his predecessors merely pre- 
cede him, while a crowd of military officers supply their place, one walking at 
each of his stirrups, and the rest a little in the rear 


‘* As this was the first occasion on which I had seen the Sultan, I leant eagerly 
forward upon my cushions to obtain a good view of him; and I saw before me, 
at the distance of fifteen or twenty yards at the utmost, a man of noble physiog- 
nomy and graceful bearing, who sat his horse with zentleman-like ease, and whose 


Far as the eye could reach upwards, circles of coloured fire, appearing as if 
suspended in mid-air, designed the form of the stupendous dome ; while beneath, 
devices of every shape and colour were formed by myriads of lamps of various 
hues; the Imperial closet, situated opposite to the pulpit, was one blaze of re- 
fulgence, and its gilded lattices flashed back the brilliancy, till it looked like a 
gigantic meteor oe , a 

‘As I stood a few paces within the doorway, I could not distinguish the limits 
of the edifice—-I looked forward, upward—to the right hand, and to the left— 
but I could only take in a given space, covered with human beings, kneeling in 
regular lines, and at a certain signal bowing their turbaned heads to the earth, as 
if one soul and one impulse animated the whole congregation ; while the shrill 
chanting of the choir pealed through the vast pile, and died away 1n lengthened 
cadences among the tall dark pillars which support it. ; 

And this was St. Sophia! To me it seemed like a creation of enchantment 
—the light—the ringing voices—the mysterious extent, which baffled the earnest- 
ness of my gaze—the ten thousand turbaned Moslems, all kneeling with their 
faces turned towards Mecca, and at intervals laying their foreheads to the earth 
—the bright and various colours of the dresses—and the rich and glowing tints 
of the carpets that veiled the marble floor—all c mspired to form a scene of such 
unearthly magnificence, that I felt as though there could be no reality in what I 
looked on, but that, at some sudden signal, the towering columns would fail to 
support the vault of light above them, and all would become void. 

I] had forgotten everything in the mere exercise of vision ;—the danger of de- 


tection—the flight of time—almost my own ide ntity—when my companion ut- 
tered the single word ‘“* Gel—Come ” and, passing forward to another door on 
the opposite side of the building, | instinctively followed him, and once more 


found myself in the cvurt | I fel 
What a long breath I drew, as the cold air swept across my forehead felt 
like one who has suddenly stepped beyond the circle of an enchanter, and dis- 


solved the spell of some mighty magic 
i 
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«« Whither shall we now bend our way?” asked my companion, as we resumed 
our shoes. 

“ To Sultan Achmet,”—I answered briefly. I could not have bestowed many 
words on my best friend at that moment ; the very effort at speech was painful. 

In ten minutes more we stood before the mosque of Sultan Achmet, and, as- 
cending the noble flight of steps which lead to the principal entrance, we again 
cast off our shoes, and entered the temple. 

Infinitely less vast than St. Sophia, this mosque impressed me with a feeling 
of awe, much greater than that which I had experienced in visiting its more 
stately neighbour—four colossal pillars of marble, five or six feet in circumfer- 
ence support the dome, and these were wreathed with lamps, even to the sum- 
mit; while the number of lights suspended from the ceiling gave the whole edi- 
fice the appearance of a space overhung with stars. We entered at a propitious 
moment, for the Faithful were performing their prostrations, and had consequent- 
ly 10 time to speculate on our appearance ; the chanting was wilder and shriller 
than that which I had just heard at St. Sophia; it sounded to me, in fact, 
more like the delirious outery, which we may suppose to have been uttered by a 
band of Delphic Priestesses, than the voices of a choir of uninspired human 
beings. 

We passed onward over the yielding carpets, which returned no sound beneath 
our footsteps: and there was something strangely supernatural in the spectacle 
of several human beings moving along, without creating a single echo in the vast 
space they traversed. We paused an instant beside the marble-arched platform 
on which the muezzin was performing his prostrations to the shrill cry of the 
choir ;—we lingered another, to take a last look at the kneeling thousands who 
were absorbed in their devotions ; and then, rapidly descending into the court, my 
companion uttered a hasty congratulation on the successful issue of our bold ad- 
venture, to which I responded a most heartfelt “‘ Amen ”—and in less than an 
hour, I cast off my féz and my pelisse in the harem of —— Effendi, and exclaim- 
ed to its astonished inmates : «« T have seen the mosques !” 


—_—EEES 


SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT.—(Continued from the last Albion.) 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

In which there is much bustle and confusion—Plot and counter plot. 

About two hours after the council had broken up, the following communica- 
tion was delivered into the hands of Ramsay by an old woman, who immediately 
took her departure. 

“The lieutenant of the cutter has taken copies of all your correspondence, 
and betrayed you. You wi'l fly immediately, as at inidnight you and all of you 
will be seized. In justice to Mynheer Krause, leave documents to clear him. 
The cutter will sail this evening, with orders to secure your friends at Portsmouth 
and the cave. 

« Now, by the holy cross of our Saviour! I will have revenge upon that das- 
tard! ‘There is no time to lose; five minutes for reflection, and then to act,”’ 
thought Ramsay, as he twisted up this timely notice, which, it must be evident 
to the reader, must have been sent by one who had been summoned to the coun- 
cil. Ramsay's plans were soon formed. He despatched a trusty messenger to 
the Jesuit, desiring him to communicate immediately with the others, and upon 
what plan to proceed. He then wrote a note to Vanslyperken, requesting his 
immediate presence, and hastened to the morning apartment of Wilhelmina. In 
few words he told her that he had received timely notice that it was the inten- 
tion of the government to seize her father and him, as suspected traitors, and 
throw them that very night into prison. 

Wilhelmina made no reply. 

“For your father, my dearest girl, there is no fear. He will be fully acquit- 
ted ; but I, Wilhelmina, must depart immediately, or my life is forfeited.” 

“ Leave me, Edward?” replied Wilhelmina. 

““No, you must go with me, Wilhelmina, for more than one reason. The go- 
vernment have ordered the seizure of the persons to be made in the night, to 
avoid a disturbance ; but they will not be able to prevent the mob, who are but 
too happy to prove their loyalty, when they can do so, by rapine and plunder ; 
and depend upon it, that this house will be sacked and levelled to the ground be- 
fore to-morrow evening. You cannot goto prison with your father ; you cannot 
remain here, to be at the mercy of an infuriated and lawless mob. You must go 
with me, Wilhelmina. Trust to me, not only for my sake, but for your father’s.” 

“My father’s, Edward? It is that only I am thinking of. How can I leave 
my father at such a time ?” 

“ You will save your father by so doing. Your departure with me will sub- 
stantiate his innocence. Decide, my dearest girl; decide at once. You must 
either fly with me, or we must part for ever.” 

“Ono! that must not be, Edward,” cried Wilhelmina, bursting into tears. 

After some further persuasion on the part of Ramsay, and fresh tears from the 
attached maiden, it was agreed that she would act upon his suggestions ; and 
with a throbbing heart she went to her chamber to make the necessary prepara- 
tions, while Ramsay requested that Mynheer Krause would give him a few minutes 
of his company in his room above. 

The syndic soon made his appearance. ‘Well, Mynheer Ramsay, you have 
some news to tell me, I am sure ;” for Mynheer Krause, notwithstanding his re- 
buff from the king, could not divert himself from his failing of fetching and 
carrying reports. msay went to the door, and then turned the key. 

“«T have, indeed, most important news, Mynheer Krause, and I am sorry to say, 
very unpleasant also.” 

“Indeed !” replied the syndic, with alarm. 

“ Yes, I find, from a notice given me by one of his majesty’s council, assembled 
this morning at the Hague, that you are suspected of treasonable practices.” 





| do, I will, my good friend ; and J will go to prison proudly, and like an in- 
nocent and injured man.” 

And Mynheer Krause hastened down to his counting house to make the pro- 
posed arrangements ; Ramsay returning to Wilhelmina, to whom he imparted 
what had taken place between him and her father, and which had the effect of 
euforcing her resolution. 

We must now return to the widow Vandersloosh, who had arrived safely, but 
melting with the heat of her journey, at the palace of the Hague. She imme- 
diately informed one of the domestics that she wished to speak with his Majesty 
upon important business. 

“ [ cannot take your name in to his Majesty; but if you will give it me, I will 
speak to Lord Albemarle.” 

The widow wrote her name down upon a slip of paper, which the servant went 
away with ; and then the widow sat down upon a bench in the hall, and cooled 
herself with her fan. 

‘‘ Frau Vandersloosh,”” said Lord Albemarle, on reading the name. 

‘Let her come up. Why, this,’’ continued he, turning to the Duke of Port- 
land, who was sitting by him, ‘is the woman who is ordered to be arrested this 
night upon the evidence of Lieutenant Vanslyperken. We shall learn some- 
thing now, depend upon it.” 

The Frau Vandersloosh made her appearance, sailing into the 1oom like a 
Dutch man-of-war of that period, under full sail, high pooped and broad sterned. 
Never having stood in the presence of great men, she was not a little confused ; 
so she fanned herself most furiously. 

‘You wished to speak with me,” said Lord Albemarle. 

‘Yes, your honour’s honour. I’ve come to expose a snivelling traitor to his 
Majesty’s crown. Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall see now,” continued 
the widow, talking to herself and fanning away. 

“ We are all attentive, madam.” 

Mistress Vandersloosh then began, out of breath, and continued out of breath 
till she had told the whole of the story, which, as the reader must be aware, only 
corroborated all Vanslyperken had already stated, with the exception that he had 
denounced the widow. Lord Albemarle allowed her to proceed without inter- 
ruption. He had a great insight into character, and the story of the widow con- 
firmed him in his opinion of Vanslyperken. 

** But, my good woman,” said Lord Albemarle, “are you aware that Mr. Van- 
slyperken has already been here !” 

‘“ Yes, your honour, I met him going back ; and he turned his nose up at me ; 
and I said then, ‘ Well, well, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall see; wait a little, Mr. 
Vanslyperken.’” 

“And,” continued Lord Albemarle, “that he has denounced you as being a 
party to all these treasonable practices.” 

“« Me !—denounced me !—he !—O Lord! O Lord! only let me meet him face 
to face. Let him say it then, if he dares, the snivelling, cowardly, murdering 
wretch!” 

Thereupon Mrs. Vandersloosh commenced the history of Vanslyperken’s 
wooing, of his cur Snarleyyow, of her fancy for the corporal, of his finding her 
with the corporal the day before, of her beating him off with the brooms, of her 
threats to expose his treason. ‘‘ And so now, when he finds that he was to be 
exposed, he comes up first himself. That's now the truth of it, or my name’s not 
Vandersloosh, your honour.” And the widow walked up and down with the 
march of an elephant, fanning herself violently, her bosom heaving with agitation, 
and her face as red as a lobster’s. 

‘Mistress Vandersloosh,” said Lord Albemarle, ‘the affair must rest as it is 
at present ; but I shall not forget what you have told me. I think now that you 
had better go home.” 

At this dismissal, the widow turned round. 


‘Thank your worship kindly,” 
said she. 


‘I’m ready to come whenever I am wanted.—Yes, yes, Mr. Vansly- 
perken,” resumed the widow as she walked to the door, quite forgetting the respect 
due to the two noblemen, ‘ we shall sce ; yes, yes, we shall see.” 

“Well, my lord, what think you of this '’’ said Lord Albemarle to the duke, 
as the widow closed the door. 

‘‘Upon my soul, I think she is honest ; she is too fat for a traitor.”’ 

‘Tam of your opinion. ‘The episode of the corporal was delightful.” 

‘¢ And has thrown much light upon the lieutenant’s conduct, who is a traitor, 
in my opinion, if ever there was one. But he must be allowed to fulfil his task, 
and then we willsoon find out the truth ; but, if I mistake not, that man was born 
to be hung.” 

We must now return to Vanslyperken, who received the note from Ramsay 
just as he was going down to the boat. As he did not know what steps were to 
be taken by government, he determined to go up to Ramsay, and inform him of 
his order for immediately sailing. He might gain further information from his 
letters, and also remove the suspicion of his having betrayed him. 

Ramsay received Mr. Vanslyperken with an air of confidence. ‘ Sit down, 
Mr. Vanslyperken. I wish to know whether there is any chance of your sailing.” 


‘*T was about to come up to you to state that I have orders to sail this even- 
ing ” 
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* But it’s a bottom that I can’t fathom, continued Spurey. 
‘* My dipsy line ar’n’t long enough either,’’ replied Coble. 

‘“Gott for dam! what can it be!” exclaimed Jansen. 
treason.” 

** Mein Gott, yes!’ replied Corporal Van Spitter. ‘It is all treason, and the 
traitor be Vanslyperken.” But although the corporal had some confused ideas, 
he coald not yet arrange them. 
‘* Well, I’ve no notion of being boxed up here,” observed Coble.“ They can’t 
be so many as we are, if they were stowed away in the boat like pilchards in a 
cask. Can’t we get at the arms, corporal, and make a rush for it?” 

“Mein Gott! de arms are all in the cabin, all but three pair pistols and the 
bayonets.” 

“Well, but we’ve handspikes,”’ observed Spurey. 

‘* Gott for damn! gif me de handspike !”’ cried Jansen. 

‘“ We had better wait till daylight, at all events,’’ observed Coble. 
see our work better.” 

“ Yes,”’ replied Short. 

** And in the mean time get every thing to hand that we can.” 

“ Yes,”’ replied Short. 

“ Well, I can’t understand the maneuvre. 
have they done with Vanslyperken ?” 

‘‘T don’t know ; but they’ve kicked the cur out of the cabin.” 

‘‘ Theo they've kicked him out too, depend upon it.” 

Thus did the crew continue to surmise during the whole night; but, as Bill 

Spurey said, the mancuvre beat their comprehension. 

One thing was agreed upon, that they should made an attempt to recover the 

vessel as soon as they could. 

In the mean time, Ramsay, with Wilhelmina and the Jesuit, had taken posses- 

sion of the cabin, and had opened all the despatches, which acquainted them 
with the directions in detail given for the taking of the conspirators at Ports- 

mouta and inthe cave. Had it not been to save his friends, Ramsay would at 
once have taken the cutter to Cherbourg, and have there landed Wilhelmina and 

the treasure ; but his anxiety for his friends determined him to run at once for the 
cave, and send overlandto Portsmouth. The wind was fair, and the water smooth, 

and before morning the cutter was well on her way. 

In the mean time, the crew of the cutter had not been idle. The ladders had 
been taken up, and hatches closed. The only chance of success was an attack up- 
on the guard, who were stationed outside of the cabin. They had six pistols, and 
about two hundred rounds of ammunition; but, with the exception of half a 
dozen bayonets, no other weapons. But they were resolute men, and as soon as 
they had made their arrangements, which consisted of piling up their hammocks 
so as to make a barricade to fire over, they commenced their operations ; the first 
signal of which was a pistol shot discharged at the men who were on guard in 
the passage, and which wounded one of them. 

Ramsay darted ont of the cabin at the report of the pistol; another and ano- 
ther was discharged, and Ramsay then gave the orders to fire in return. This 
was done, but without injury to the seamen of the cutter, who were protected by 
the hammocks; and Ramsay, having already three of his men wounded, found 
that the post below was no longer tenable. A consultation took place, and it was 
determined that the lower deck should be abandoned, as the upper deck it would 
be easy to retain. 

The cabin’s skylight was taken off, and the boxes of gold handed up, while the 
party outside the cabin door maintained the conflict with the crew of the Yung- 
frau. When all the boxes were up, Wilhelmina was lifted on deck, the skylight 
put on again, and as soon as the after-hatches were ready to put on Ramsay's men 
retreated by the ladder, which was first lowered and then drawn up after them, 
and then put on the hatches. 

Had not the barricade of hammocks prevented them, the crew of the Yung- 
frau might have made a rush, and followed the others on deck ; but before they 
could break down the barricades, which they did as soon as they perceived their 
opponents retreat, the ladder was up and the hatches placed over. The Yung- 
fraus had gained the whole of the lower deck, but they could do no more; and 
Ramsay perceived that if he could maintain possession of the upper deck, it was 
as much as he could expect with such determined assailants. This warfare had 
been continued during the whole morning, and it was twelve o'clock before the 
cabin and lower deck had been abandoned by Ramsay’s associates. During the 
whole day the skirmishes continued, the crew of the Yungfrau climbing on the 
table of the cabin and firing through the skylight; but in so doing they exposed 
themselves to the fire of the other party, who sat like cats watching for their 
appearance, and discharging their pieces the moment that a head presented itself. 

In the mean time the cutter darted on before a strong favourable breeze, and thus 
passed the first day. Many attempts were made during the night by the seamen 
of the cutter to force their way on deck, but they were all prevented by the 
vigilance of Ramsay; and the next morning the Isle of Wight was in 
sight. Wilhelmina had passed the night on the forecastle, covered up with a 
sail. None of the people had had any thing to eat during the time that they were 
on board, and Ramsay was most anxious to arrive at his destination. About noon 
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“That is fortunate, as I intend to take a passage with you, and what is more 
Mr. Vanslyperken, I have a large sum in specie, which we must contrive to get 
on board. Cannot we contrive it? I cannot go without it.” 

‘*A large sumin specie!’ Vanslyperken reflected. Yes, he would secure 
Ramsay as a prisoner, and possess himself of the specie if he could. His en- 
trapping Ramsay on board would be another proof of his fidelity and dexterity. 
But then Vanslyperken thought of the defection of the corporal ; but that was of 
no great consequence. The crew of the cutter dare not disobey him when they 
were ordered to seize a traitor. 

While Vanslyperken was meditating this, Ramsay fixed his eyes upon him, 





“ God in heaven !” exclaimed the syndic. 

“And that this very night you are to be siezed, and thrown into prison.” 

“T, the syndic of the town! I, who put everybody else into prison ! 

“ Even so; such is the gratitude of King William for your long and faithful 
services, Mynheer Krause. I have now sent for you that we may consult as to 
what had best be done. Will you fly’ I have the means for your escape.” 

“Fly, Mynheer Ramsay ?—the syndic of Amsterdam fly!—never! They 
may accuse me falsely. They may condemn me, and take off my head before 
the staadt house ; but I will not fly.” : 

“‘T expected this answer, and you are right, Mynheer Krause ; but there are 
other considerations worthy of your attention. When the populace know you are 
in prison for treason, they will level this house with the ground.” 

“ Well, and so they ought if they suppose me guilty. I care little for that.” 

“ T am aware of that, but still your property will be lost: but it will be but a 
matter of prudence to save all youcan. You have already a large sum of gold 
collected.” 

“T have four hundred thousand guilders at least.” 

“You must think of your daughter, Mynheer Krause. This gold must not 
find its way into the pockets of the mob. Now observe,—the king’s cutter sails 
to-night ; and I propose that your gold is embarked, andI will take it over for 
you, and keep it safe. ‘Then let what will happen, your daughter will not be left 
in beggary.”’ 

“True, true, my dear sir ; there is no saying how this will end. It may 
end well ; but, as you say, if the house is plundered, the gold is gone for ever. 
Your advice is good ; and I will give you, before you go, the receipts for all the 
moneys in the hands of my agents at Hamburg and Frankfort, and other places. 
I have taken your advice, my young friend, and with the exception of this house, 
and property to the amount of some hundred thousand guilders they will lay hold 


of little which belongsto Mynheer Krause. And my poor daughter, Mynheer 
Ramsay '” ‘ 


” 


“ Should any accident happen to you, you may trust to me. 
Mynheer Krause, on my hope of salvation.” 

Here the old man sat down much affected, and covered his face. 

“OQ, my dear young friend, what a world is this, where they cannot distinguish 
a true and loyal subject and a traitor! But why could you not stay here, protect 
my house froin the mob, and demand the civic guard.” / 

“T stay here, my dear sir ! 

“yeu !” 

“ Yes, and there would be no chance of m 
detest metoo much. But cheer up, sir; 
cleared of all suspicion.” 

‘“« By your means !” 

“ Yes, but I must not explain. My departure is necessary for your safety 
will take the whole upon myself, and you shall be saved.” o 

“T really cannot understand you, my dear friend; but it appears to me as if 
you were going to make some great sacrifice for my sake.” 

“T will not be questioned, Mynheer Krause : only this I say, that I am re- 
solved that you shall be proved innocent. It is my duty. But we have no time 
to lose. Let your gold be ready at sunset. I will have every thing pre ared.” 

“ But my daughter must not remain here. She will be by herself at the mercy 
of the mob.” P ; ’ 

“ Be satisfied, Mynheer Krause, that is also prepared for. 
leave this house, and be in a safe retre 
I have arranged everything.” 

‘Where do you propose sending her ?” 

‘Not to any of your friends’ houses, Mynheer Krause. No, no! but I'll sce 
her in safety before I leave. Do not be afraid. It must depend upon icin, 
stances ; butof that hereafter. You have no time to lose.” tig 

** God in heaven!" exclaimed Mynheer Krause, unlocking the door, 


the syndic, the most loyal subject—Well, well; you may well say, 
your trust in princes.’ ”’ 


“Trust in me, Mynheer Krause,” 


I swear it to you, 


why, I am included in the warrant of treason.” 
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replied Ramsay, taking his hand. 














waiting for his reply. 

“Tt will be difficult,” observed Vanslyperken, ‘‘to get the specie on board 
without being seen.” 

“T am afraid so too. But I have a proposition to make. 
under weigh, and, heave to about a mile outside. 
syndic’s barge. I can have the use of it. 

Vanslyperken appeared to reflect again. 

‘*¥ shall still run a great risk, Mr. Ramsay.” 

** You willrun some little, perhaps ; but you shall be well paid for it, I promise 
you.” 

“Well, sir, I consent,” replied Vanslyperken. 
to embark?” 

‘* About eleven, or a little earlier. You will have a light over the stern. Hail 
the boat when you see it coming, and I shall answer, ‘ King’s messenger with 
despatches.’ That will be a blind te your crew: they supposed mea _ king’s 
messenger before.” 

‘“« Yes, that will be prudent,” replied Vanslyperken, who then took his leave 
with great apparent cordiality. 

* Villain!” muttered Ramsay, as Vanslyperken shut the door, “I know your 
thoughts.” 

We must pass over the remainder of this eventful day. Wilhelmina had pro- 
cured the dress of a boy, in which disguise she proposed to elope with Ramsay ; 
and all her preparations were made long before the time. Mynheer Krause was 
also occupied in getting his specie ready for embarkation, and Ramsay in writing 
letters. The despatches from the Hague came down about nine o'clock, 
and Vanslyperken received them on board. About ten he weighed and made 
sail, and hove to about a mile outside, with a light shown as agreed. About 
the time arranged, a large boat appeared pulling up to the cutter. ‘ Boat, ahoy !” 

‘“‘ King’s messenger with despatches,” was the reply. : 

** All right,” said Vanslyperken, ‘“ get a rope then from forward.” 

The boat darted alongside of the cutter. She pulled ten oars ; but as soon as 
she was alongside, a number of armed men sprung from her on the decks, and 
beat the crew below ; while Ramsay with pistcels in his belt and his sword in his 
hand, went aftto Vanslyperken. 

“© What is all this !”” exclaimed the terrified lieutenant. 

“ Nothing, sir, but common prudence on my part,” replied Ramsay. 
an account tosettle with you.” 

Vanslyperken perceived that his treachery was discovered, and he fell upon his 
knees. Ramsay turned away to give orders, and Vanslyperken darted down the 
hatchway, and gained the lower deck. 

‘“* Never mind,” said Ramsay, “he'll not escape me. 
the boxes as fast as you can.” 

Ramsay then went to the boat, and brought up Wilhelmina, who had remained 
there, and conducted her down into the cabin. 


Suppose you get 
I will then come off in the 
Then nothing will be discovered.” 


‘“* At what hour do you propose 


“T have 


Come, my lads, hand up 


The boxes of specie were also 


the deck. The helm was taken by one of them, sail again made onthe cutter, 
and the boat with a boat-keeper towedastern. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
Which is rather interesting. 

Mr. Vanslyperken’s retreat vras not known to the crew. They thought him 
still on deck, and he hastened forward to secrete himself even from his own crew, 
who were not a little astonished at this unexpected attack, which they could not 
account for. The major part of the arms on board were always kept in Mr. Van- 
slyperken’s cabin; and that was not only in possession of the assailants, but 
there was a strong guard in the passage outside which led to the lower deck 

‘Well, this beats my comprehension quite entirely,” said Bill Spurey 

“Yes,” replied Short 

“And mine too,” added Obadiah Coble, “ being as we are, as you know. at 
| peace with all nations, to be boarded and carried in this way.” 

‘** Why, what and who can they be?” : 
“T’ve a notion that Vanslyperken’s at the bottom of it,” replied Spurey 
‘ Yes,” said Short. : 








handed down, the boat made fast, and the conspirators remained in possession of 








the cutter was abreast of the Black Gang Chine. Ramsay had calculated upon 
retaining possession of the cutter, and taking the whole of the occupants of the 
cave over to Cherbourg; but this was now impossible. He had five of his men 
wounded, and he could not row the boat to the cave without leaving so few men 
on board that they would be overpowered ; for his ammunition was expended, 
with the exception of one or two charges, which were retained for an emergency 
All that he could do now was therefore to put his treasure in the boat, and with 
Wilhelmina and bis whole party, make for the cave, when he could send notice 
to Portsmouth for the others to join them; and they must be content to await 
the meditated attack upon the cave, and defend it till they could make their es- 
cape to France. The wind being foul for the cutter’s return to Portsmouth 
would enable him to give notice overland before she could arrive. There was a 
great oversight committed when the lower deck was abandoned ; the despatches 
had been left on Mr. Vanslyperken’s bed. Had they been taken away or destroy- 
ed, there would have been ample time for the whole of his party to have made 
their escape from England before duplicates could arrive. As it was, he could 
do no more than we have already mentioned. The boat was hauled up, the boxes 
of specie put in, the wounded men laid at the bottom of the boat; and having, at 
the suggestion of one of the men, cut the lower rigging, halyards, &c., of the 
cutter, to retard their progress to Portsmouth, Ramsay and his associates stepped 
into the boat and pulled for the cave. 

Their departure was soon ascertained by the crew of the Yungfrau, who now 
forced the skylight, and gained the deck, but not before the boat had entered the 
cove. 

‘What's to be done now?” said Coble; ‘‘smash my timbers, but they've 
played old Harry with the rigging. We must knot and splice. 

“ Yes,” replied Short. 

‘What the devil have they done with Vanslyperken ?”’ cried Bill Spurey 

‘Either shoved him overboard, or taken him with them I suppose,” cried 
Coble. 

“Well, it’s a nice job altogether,” observed Spurey. 

‘Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal. 
de admiral. 

“Well, they've rid us of him, at all events. 

‘* Mein Gott, yes!” 

‘* He’ll have his desarts,” replied Coble. 

**Gott fordam! [like to see him swing.” 

‘* Now he’s gone, let’s send his dog after him 
up on the yard, and let us hang Snarleyyow.” 

“Mein Gott! I'll go fetch him,” cried the corporal. 

“You will-—will you!’ roared a voice 

The corporal turned round; so did the others; and there, with his sword 
drawn, stood Mr. Vanslyperken. 

“Youd 
you dare.” 
The corporal put his hand yp to the salute, and Vanslyperken shook his head 
with a diabolical expression of countenance 

*« Now where the devil could he come from?’ whispered Spurey 


Coble shrugged up his shoulders, and Short gave a long whistle, expending 
more breath than usual 


‘* We will have a pretty story to tell 


I only hope they'll hang him.’ 


Hurrah, my lads! get a rope 





d mutinous scoundrel!’ cried Vanslyperken, “touch my dog if 


However, there was no more to be said ; and as soon as the rigging was knot- 
ted and spliced, sail was made on the cutter; but the wind being dead in their 
teeth, they did not arrive until late the next evening, and the admiral did not see 
his despatches till the next morning; for the best of all possible reasons, that 
Vanslyperken did not take them on shore. He had a long story to tell, and he 
thought it prudent not to disturb the admiral after dinner, as great men are apt to 
be choleric during the progress of digestion 

The consequence was, that when the next morning Mr. Vanslyperken called 
upon the admiral, the intelligence had been received from the cave, and all the 
pasties had absconded. Mr. Vanslyperken told his own tale, how he had been 
hailed by a boat purporting to have a messenger on board ; how they had board- 
ed him,and beat down himself and his crew ; 








how he and his crew had fought 
under hatches, and beat them on deck ; and how they had been forced to abandon 
| the cutter. All this was very plausible, and then Vanslyperken delivered the des- 
patches opened by Ramsay 
The admiral read them in haste, gave immediate orders for surrounding and 


but an old tom-cat, and then desired Mr. Vanslyperken to hold the cutter in readi- 
ness to embark troops and sail that. afternoon But troops do not move so fast as 
| people think, and before one hundred men had been told off by the sergeant, with 
| their accoutrements, knapsacks, and sixty rounds of ammunition, it was too late 
to embark them that night; so they waited until the next morning Moreover 
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Mr. Vanslyperken had orders to draw from the dock-yard three large boats for single tooth, and before he had seen a single vertebra or bone of any of its ex- | of their supports adorn the exterior shell with a succession of graceful forms like 
the debarkation of the said troops ; but the boats were not quite ready ; one re- | tremities, to announce the character of the entire skeleton. Adrian Camper, in- the most elegant embroidery. - j : 
quired a new gunnel, another three planks in the bottom, and the third having her | deed, had first suggested, but Cuvier had the honour of demonstrating, that it) In the fossil Belemnites we find the same phenomenon of an ink-bag which ; 
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stern out, it required all the carpenters in the yard to finish them by the next | Was @ gigantic marine reptile, nearly allied to the monitors,—a race of lizards | the cuttle-fish enjoys, and some of these bags are nearly a foot in length. , ! 
morning. Mr. Vanslyperken’s orders were to proceed to the cove, and land the which frequent the marshes and the banks of rivers in tropical climates. It has | om Nammulites, the greater number of which are microscopic, ogee our 
ad troops, to march up to the cave, and to cover the advance of the troops, ren- | 133 vertebra, and instead of legs, four large paddles like the whale. Hence it - Nor with the materials of an gird — Their shells, whic a 
: dering them all the assistance in his power, and co-operating with the major com- | Seems to have lived entirely in water, and “though it was of such vast propor- ee . piece of money, have their air chambers like the nautilus ; and at an early , 
he manding the detachment; but where the cave was no one knew, except that it | a —— with the living gencra of these families, it formed a link inter- | mines “ly A _— have floated ae ne upon the oe In the oe i § 
oa was thereabouts. The next morning, at eight o’clock, the detachment, cousist- | mediate between the monitors and the iguanas. However strange it may appear | "em _ of t ne secondary, and in many of the tertiary strata, they are pile 
, ing of one hundred men, were embarked on board of the cutter; but the major to find its dimensions so much exceeding tho-e of ang existing lizard, or to find | = eat other like grains of corn In @ heap ; they abound in the limestone which : 
n't commandant, finding that the decks were excessively crowded, and that he could | a pren in in order = Saurians, in which there exists at this time no _ boty | the I yramids and the Sphinx ; and they often form much of 4 
— hardly breathe, ordered section first, section second, and section third, of twenty- | Species capable of living 1n the sea, it is scarcely less strange than the analogous ee ean Oe Many Cxtennve MeNeEEY a iy 
five men each, to go into the boats, and be towed. After which there was more | deviations in the megalosaurus and iguanodon, which afford examples of still The Trilobites are ae hag of still higher interest. ‘They are distributed most Pe. 
the room, and the cutter stood out for St. Helen’s.—{ To be continued.) greater expansion of the type of the monitor and iguana into colossal forms adapt- — ely “ er the globe, and form an entirely extinct race of eranesteny | Bee 
ed to move upon the land animals, equally remarkable for their antiquity, and their strange peculiarities of t 1 A 
Anomalous as the marine Saurians are, the flying Saurians are still more so. | configuration. Not a single trilobite has been found in any strata newer than the i) ot 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. Cuvier considers this genus, to which he has given the name of Pterodactyle, as | carboniferous series. * Tie structure of their eyes, which have been preserved ce. 
all DR. BUCKLAND’s BBIDGEWATER TREATISE. +n ye ic ay gare os all the a that have come under gr ee ; and as rtp ics in the — strata - er furmation, calls = } '% 
‘ 7. ey ¥ that which, if we saw alive, would appear most unlike to any thing that nature | the eloquence and ingenuity of our author. e have, ina previous article, i | 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—[ Concluded from the last Albion. presents tous. Eight species, oni from the size of a snipe to that of a cor- | given a brief notice of the eyes of insects and crustacea; and shall, therefore, - ' E 
Dr. Buckland is now brought, in virtue of his arrangement, to consider the proofs | morant, have been discovered. Externally, the Pterodac'yle resembles our bats | confine ourselves to the results deduced by Dr. Buckland. The existence of i | 
of design exhibited in the specific structures of fossil animals. He begins with | ang vampyres. Its head and neck are like that of a bird. Its wings have the | such eyes among the most ancient forms of animal life, and their occurrence in a 4 
the fossil mammalia, or those animals, that give suck to their young ; but as the | proportion and form of those of bats, and they have fingers projecting from these | the limuiu during the middle periods of geological chronology, when the se- ' : 
hat greater number of the earliest fossil animals of this class differ in few essential wings, terminated by long hooks like the curved claw on the bat’s thumb ; and | condary strata were deposited, give us positive information, not only respecting 1} 
points from their living representatives, he selects the two extinct genera of | their bodies and tail approximate to those of common mammalia. Dr. Buckland | the condition of the seaand atmosphere of these olden times, but also of the re- iF H 7 
the Dinotherium and the Megatherium—the first, the largest of the terrestrial | conjectures that the Pterodactyle had also the power of swimming, like the vam- | lation of these two media to light. ‘The waters which admitted light to the eye f t 
mammalia, and the second, the one that deviates most from the ordinary forms of pyre bat of the island of Bonin. of the trilobite ‘‘ could not have been the imaginary turbid and chaotic fluid” of ib 
Bill animal life. ; ( Next to the flying Saurians our author places the gigantic terrestrial Saurians | the Neptunian geologists ; and the atmosphere which conveyed that light to the hf 
. " yi semaine we Dinotherium occur most shundantiy in ee gs —the megalosaurus and the iguanedon. ‘The genus megalosaurus was establish- | deep, could not have differed materially from its present condition. “ ‘The mu- i ‘ 
1e oth Cuvier and Kaup calculate the size of the largest species, the Giganticum, | eq by Dr. Buckland in 1824, from specimens found in the Oolitic slate of Stones- | tual relations, too, of light to the eye, and of the eye to light, were the same at i : 
to have been eighteen feet in length. Its shoulder-blade, resembling that of a} field, near Oxford. Cuvier conceives it to have been an enormous reptile, mea- | the time when crustaceans, endowed with the faculty of vision, were first placed i he j 
se8- mole, indicates an adaptation of the fore-leg to the purposes of digging. It dif- | suring from forty to fifty feet in length, and partaking of the structure of the | at the bottom of the primeval seas, as at the present moment.” igi # 
em fers from all other quadrupeds in carrying at the extremity of its lower jaw, which | crocodile and monitor. The form of its teeth shows it to have been in a high! The sections on fossil spiders, scorpions, insects, and the chapter on fossil RT 4 
rts- is twelve feet long, two enormous tusks, which Dr. Buckland considers as in- degree carnivorous, and it is supposed to have fed on smaller reptiles,—such as ! radiated animal hytes, i | jing the encrinites and the pentacrenites, are ad : 
| at strumeuts for raking and grubbing up the roots of large aquatic vegetables, com- | crocodiles and t toi monger ‘ anahiaehiond él Ai ns S| radiated animals, or wie poate dagen 4 E . " 
and bining the powers of the pickaxe with those of the horse-harrow. He conceives vy ' ee ee ee ee ee full of interest. The vast beds of entrochal marble that extend over Lurope and ory 
the also that these tusks might be used to hook the head of the animal to the bank of | ; so eneet important part of this land lizerd, yet found, is a fragment of the lower America re often as entirely composed of the petrified bones of encrinites, “as i 
ch, ihe oc river, where it aight ropace tect wlille Sestion A ph a pe; ne many teeth, whose mechanism combines the properties of the | a corn-rick is composed of straws.”’—“ Man,” as our author eloquently remarks, HK 4 
he regards it as a herbivorous aquatic quadruped, adapted to tl : 1 ‘ eae eee nme, the sabre, and the saw. : ' a nae ‘employs it to construct his palace and adorn his sepulchre ; but there are few da). ; 
“th , qu que ped, adapted to the lacustrine con I'he genus Iguanodon, or the gigantic terrestrial Saurian, we owe to the inde- | who know and fewer still who duly appreciate the surprising fact, that much of re 
had dition of the earth during the tertiary periods. aoe ; defatigable labours of Mr. Mantell, who discovered its insulated bones in the | this marble is composed of the skeletons of millions of organized beings, once F 
up- The Megatherium, which has been fully described by Cuvier, is a most | Wealden freshwater formation of the South of England. So lately as 1834, a | endowed with life and susceptible of enjoyment.” thE 
and extraordinary animal, nearly allied to the sloth, with the same apparent mon- very large part of the skeleton of this animal has been found in more recent stra-| The Briarean pentacrinite, so called, from the number of its side arms, is re- oh 
If a strosity, and many singular peculiarities of structure. An engraving, of which | ta in the quarries of Kentish Rag near Maidstone. This skeleton is now in Mr. | markable for the number of bones in its fingers, and tentacule, and side arms. : 
nm as Dr. Buckland has givena very beautiful one, 1s necessary to convey an idea | Mantell’s museum, and confirms nearly all his deductions from the insulated bones | Dr. Buckland computes them at a hundred and fifty thousand ; and to these he : 
acks of At; and as we cannot abridge our author’s long and Interesting account | he had previously found. From the analogy between this herbivorous animal, | adds three hundred thousand fasciculi of fibres equivalent to muscles in the body H 
first of | structure we must content ourselves with referring to the work | and the modern iguana, he has computed the dimensions of the iguanodon ; and | of a single pentacrinite. : d _ o 
‘din oe ee eee ee -_ ; nly found its total length to be seventy feet, its tail fifty-two and a half feet long, and | The proofs of design in the structure of fossil plants, furnish our author with ia ie 
ued to lee tien ning ree ie rie ee > — —_ ee Dr. — its body fourteen and a half feet round. ,; the materials of an instructive chapter. The number and species of living plants i fl 4 
ano 8 : P nce 1e very old family of the Saurians ; so that Passing over the amphibious saurians allied to crocodiles, which do not differ | amounts at present to about 50,000 species. The fossil plants yet described do iy 
Phis we ee nica es back to the early age of the secondary strata to contemplate the | greatly from existing genera, we come to the fossil tortoises or testudinata, which | not exceed 500. Nearly 300 of these are obtained from the transition series, and ‘a a 4 
d by nae Waar inhabited by crocodiles and lizards ‘of various forms, and often of | have acquired special honour among fossil animals, by having left the traces of | almost wholly from the coal formation. Another hundred have been found in ie 2 
und gigantic size ; fitted to endure the turbulence and continual convulsions of the | their footsteps distinctly imprinted on the solid rock. This curious discovery | the strata of the secondary series, and upwards of a hundred from formations of i He ¢ 
was unquiet a of our infant world.’ These strange animals were not only the | was made by Dr. Henry Duncan of Ruthwell, who observed them on sandstone | the tertiary series. ‘ ‘a i 
ould principal oc cupents and the dreaded tyrants of the dry land, but they exercised a | in the quarry of Corncockle muir in Dumfries-shire ; and similar impressions; The plants of the first period consist chiefly of ferns and gigantic equisetace ; Ne 1 t 
dominion also pa the waters of the sea. have been recently observed in several quarries of grey sandstone at the village | and of families intermediate between existing lycopodeacez and conifer», and a ns at: 
e the The name of Ichthyosaurus, or fish-lizard, has been given to some of the most | of Hessberg, near Hildburghausen, in Saxony. The specimens discovered by | few conifers. tae 
ung- remarkable of these reptiles, which possess “combinations of form and mechani-| Dr. Duncan have been carefully preserved by him, and placed in the summer- | Those of the second period consist of ferns, cycadew, and conifere, with a eh 
light es camel gates = pcre —y various classes vag gece 2 house of his garden, where we have had the good fortune of seeimg them. ‘The | few liliacew ; the ferns being one-third of the whole. Be tk 
men s, b 2 no longer united in the same genus. n its genera sauty ve . : ‘ pang The | ohn ahs : vr . ii 
son, fenton the Icyonarenrevembln the mor pra orgrampun." san |un'yeeanat pcecaca beac, oak sepa ne ae | Ben ofthe hd aon nly 1 i aod fi 
bines the snout of a porpoise, the teeth of a crocodile, the head of a lizard, the | them witho. ye ensoraet 4 Ag agen | Sea weeds occur in the strata coeval with the most ancient animals , ii 
; ’ it the instantaneous conviction that an animal has walked over the | continuance throughout all subsequent formations, of a marine origin, has been Mat 
ung- sternum of an ornithorynchus, with the paddies of a whale. It has a long and | sandstone when in a soft condition. Dr. Buckland has come to the conclusion | established by M. > Brongniart. My i 
they pag and the total iength of some of the largest must have exceeded | that the footsteps were those of land tortoises; in consequence of comparing the | The indications of climate which may be drawn from plants and animals, espe- i 444 
one "The po extraordinary feature of this singular animal is the enormous aee-| Sie dices dr ry pen amye ae wruete - whae ounne toed ee eee | elally those which are terrestrial, may in a future state of our knowledge throw as att 
: 4g 3 : B- | clay, and upon unbaked pie-erust. Sir William Jardine had observed similar | much light upon the early meteorology of our planet. Gigt 
; and nitude of its eye; whieh is such, that in a skull of the Ichthyosaurus platyodon, | impressions in quarries near Corncockle muir ; and they have also been discover- | —_[n this chapter Dr. Buckland has given a very interesting account of the plants H ets, 
. was in the collection of Mr. Johnson at Bristol, the larger diameter of the orbital ca- | ed in the red sandstone quarries of Craigs, near Dumfries. But the most remark- | to which we may trace the origin of coal. He describes the fossil plants in Flot 
» had vity is fourteen inches! ‘The following are Dr. Buckland’s observations on this | able of all the footsteps that have yet been discovered are those recently describ- | the Newcastle coal pits ; but in the coal mines of Bohemia he observed the finest “i if 
e the pagular optical instrument :— ; : | ed and figured by Professor Hitchcock, in the American ‘ Journal of Science.’ | examples of distinctly preserved vegetable remains. ‘The most elaborate imi- A i 
g the ‘From the quantity of light admitted in consequence of its prodigious size, it | They occur in the new red sandstone of the valley of the Connecticut, and belong tations of living foliage upon the painted ceilings of Italian palaces bear no com- Bei : 
n the must have possessed very great powers of vision ; we have also evidence that it | to two gigantic birds which are now extinct. One series of these impressions be- parison with the beauteous profusion of extinct vegetable forms by which the wat 
posed ad both microscopic and telescopic properties. We find on the front of the or- | longs to a bird twice the size of an ostrich, whose foot measured fifteen inches in | galleries are overhung. The roof is covered with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, vhs yt 
their ital cavity, in which this eye was lodged, a circular series of petrified thin bony | length, exclusive of the largest claw, which was two inches long. Six of these | enriched with festoons of most graceful foliage, flung in wild irregular profusion +t Re 
itself lates, ranged aroun la central aperture, where once was placed the pupil; the | footsteps appeared in regular succession, at distances varying from four to six | over every portion of its surface.” “The spectator feels himself trans- fil A 
1 thus orm and thickness of each of these plates very much resembles that of the scales | feet. Another series of these gigantic footsteps exhibit the marks of three toes | ported, as if by enchantment, into the forests of another world. He beholds Wi | 
amen pf an artichoke. In living animals these bony plates are fixed in the exterior or | of amore slender character. The foot has been from fifteen to sixteen inches | trees, of forms and chatmatenn now unknown upon the surface of the earth, pre- at te 
y the man coat of bo eye, and vary ws scope of action, by altering the convexity of | long, exclusive of a curious appendage extending eight or nine inches behind the | sented to his senses almost in the beauty and vigour of their primeval life—their ; } q 
‘as in cornea ; by their retraction they press forward the front of the eye, and con- | heel, and apparently intended,—according to Dr. Buckland, like a snow shoe, to | scaly stems and bending branches, with their delicate apparatus of foliage, are all Tae 
vith a ert it into a microscope + im resuming their position, when the eye is at rest, they | sustain the weight of a heavy animal walking upon a soft bottom. ‘ The im- spread forth before him, little impaired by the lapse of countless ages, and bear- ; ty 
y were avert it into a telescope. pressions of this appendage resemble those of wiry feathers, or coars> bristles, | ing faithful records of extinct systems of vegetation which began and terminated 1 D4 { * 
t noon We have quoted this passage in order to enliven the monotony of our praise | which seem to have sunk into the mud and sand nearly an inch deep; the toes | jn times of which these relics are the infallible historians.” a 
| upon asingle note of censure ; and in the hope also that Dr. Buckland will remodel | had sunk much deeper, and round their impressions the mud was raised into a | Dr. Buckland’s work is terminated with six short, but interesting chapters, of 1 
of the manother edition. Even if the physiology of the passage were correct, we | ridge several inches high, like that around the track of an elephant in clay. The ‘a general hat very interesting nature. He densities the proofs of design which il: Fe 
s men hould object strongly to the statement that the eye of any animal which has the | length of the step of this bird appears to have been sometimes six feet.” Dr. | ase exhibiled in the Siaposition Of the’ strats oT tie cod formetion,—in the dis- ai 
vy men ower of adjustment to different distances—and what anim@l has not this power? | Buckland has illustrated his description of these most singular phenomena with | turbing forces which See given origin to mineral veins, and placed the useful ' if 1 
ended, peed pe seca and telescopic properties. ‘The general reader cannot | no fewer than six large plates. tal ’ | metals in the most advantageous positions,—and in the physical forces of a more r it 
gency to regard these properties as peculiarly belonging to the huge eye of the | The next subject which engages our author's attention is the most important | particular nature, by which strata have been sunk or elevated, inclined, and twist- sae 
d with hthyosaurus, which Dr. Buckland does not mean to insinuate. With regard to | one of fossil fishes. Hitherto our knowledge of existing fishes has been very | 44 and broken, and dislocated, to produce all that variety of character and of i! ' 
notice he use of the bony circle it is a most gratuitous hypothesis to make it the me- | imperfect. Cuvier had undertaken their classification some time before his ime which snedee the eucieee ‘of the globe. He treats of the adaptation of the th Wad 
await Hi@ianism of adjustment to different distances. Even in the human eye, upon | death, and had observed no fewer than eight thousand different species ; but see- | oo), to afford supplies of water through the medium of springs ; and he gives yaa 
eir es- hich we can make endless experiments, we know nothing of the mechanism of | ing the impossibility of overtaking such a task, he consigned all his materials into | se moch curious infermation en the subject of Artesian wells. His last chapter i ' ¥ i 
nouth ijustment ; and if Kepler, and Newton, and the most distinguished of their suc- | the hands of Professor Agassiz of Neuchatel, who has distinguished himself | eaplains the proofs of design in the structure and composition of unorganized hi it 
was a pssors, aided with all the skill of the optican and the anatomist, have failed in | above all other naturalists in this department of Natural History. He has given | sninaeel bodies; and he concludes with an eloquent and glowing peroration on Ne at 
atches etecting this mechanism in man, it is in vain to hope that it will be discovered in | a new classification of existing species, founded on the character of their scales. | the unity of the Deity ; the proofs of successive creations; the connexion of PRE 
estroy- @ lower animals. ‘The bony plates, described by Dr. Buckland, are clearly an | Jn his first order of the Placoideans, the scales consist of broad plates of enamel, | religion and sciedbe yes the end of all secular knowledge—“ to penetrate our t Hi 
made pparatus of protection, as he himself has so well described ; and when we find | passing, as in the shark, into points. The second order of the Ganoideans is dis- | ar anetone~ C with profound and sensible perceptions of the ‘high veneration + 
- could at they answer such a distinct and important purpose, is not philosophical to | tinguished by angular scales, with a bright surface of enamel, as in the bony pike | 1.4n's intellect Pg God’” if i 
» boxes sign to them any equivocal function. | and sturgeon. ‘The third order of Ctenoidians have their scales jagged or pec- | uch ts @ belel, we feat, indeed. & toe. condensed, analysis of Dr. Buckland’s i fi 
jing, at A remarkable phenomenon, exhibited in the Ichthyosauri, is the half-digested | timated like a comb, as in the perch ; and his fourth order of Cycloideans has the wotk.-~a wotk 60 tauch distinguished for the industry and research which it in- 
of the Pmains of fishes and reptiles which are found within their skeletons ; and, what | scales smooth at the margin, and often ornamented with various figures, as in | dieetne as for its scientific principles and philosophical views. The extraordina- : 
tepped more curious still, De. Buckland has discovered the pertrified feces of these | the herring and salmon. | ry ond tnailinthshe Grate ahah Se hen brought under the grasp of the general rea- : ' 
em mals, to which he has given the name of Coprolites, dispersed through the The distinction between the fossil and the recent species, and the formation in | Go, have been illustrated by numerous and splendid embellishments ; and while ' 
10 now fata in which their skeletons are buried. This is oneof the most important | which they occur, isone of the most important topics in Geology. Professor his descriptions at thom are clothed in simple and perspicuous language, the ge- : ' 
red the iscoveries in geology ; and we regret that we cannot give such a detailed ac- | Agassiz has extended the number of fossil genera to 200, containing more than nese tines to which they lead have been presented to us in the highest tone of uae! 
peount of it asits importance requires. These remarkable petrifactions resemble | 850 species. According to this eminent naturalist, no existing genus occurs a loft ond on sressive eloquence. We have ourselves never perused a work more wae 
hey've Jpoblong pebbles or kidney potatoes,’ varying from two to four inches in length, | among the fossil fishes in any stratum older than the chalk formation. In the | per : leosiatiinn a oan teins esladiatet to leave abiding impressions on the y i 
nd from one to two inches in diameter. Some appertainto the ‘gigantic calibre’ | inferior chalk there is only one living genus,—the Fistularia; in the true chalk | rane . and if thie shell be the general opinion, we are sure that it will be the iH 
the largest Ichthyosaurus, others are flat and amorphous. ‘Their state of pre- | five, while in the tertiary strata of Monte Bolca there are thirty-nine existing, esuten of higher gratification to the author hon the more desired, though on his a ip 
y tvation is such, as to indicate not only the food wpon which the animal lived, but | and thirty-eight extinct genera. The two orders of Placoideans and Ganoideans | part cousin Accsened. anh of literary renown. /U4aL 
’ cried l@ very ‘dimensions, form and structures of their stomach and intestinal canal.’ | only existed before the commencement of the chalk formations. The Ctenoi- 4 y teas have bee nat lly perplexed to discover ; 
heir substance, which is of a compact earthy texture, contains abundance of | deans and Cycloideans, which contain three fourths of the eight thousand | In the course of our analysis we pe . ype ee Ate oven ta eee : : i 
ales, teeth, and bones of fishes, that seem to have passed undigested through | known species of existing fishes, appear in the chalk strata for the first time, | the — of that exciting iterest pe yon 7 When tho weetias of fossil geo- it ig 
- to tell le bodies of the animal; aud these bones are often those of smaller [chthyosauri | when all the fossil genera of the two first orders had become extinct. familiar with the grander phenomena of a Tt " = ng ertainl net the reason d i : 
persuring several feet in length, which must have becn swallowed entire. A| The great importance of the character, derived from the scales, may be de- | logy are a See eee In the | whe msopheaiouns around Bi 
im.” Russian author quoted, but not named, by Dr. Buckland, makes the following | duced from the fact, that the enamelled state of the scales of those fishes, which | why they appear to be the moat amape yas al rn be nny have superabundant 4 i 
Hoquent observation in treating of this subject :—Time, which sheds a lustre | existed in the earlier epochs, rendered them more enduring than the bones ; and | @* and in the most familiar functions of aie P — ‘a he nial of man, pte- aati 
ver every thing that escapes its destructive power, gives us here a singular ex- | the character is besides 30 invariable, that a single scale is often sufficient to de- | Proo!s of matchless skill and benev womsuadlrs ogeqre’ ht these suiractes of power i ty 
ople of itsinfluence ; substances so vile in their origin, when brought to light | termine the animal to which it belonged. judiced even in its piety, does not —— a ik shes - a their functions, and their ni 
a rope {terso many ages, become of great importance, as they serve to fill upanew! ‘The fossil remains of the mollusca, whether of the naked genera or of those | Shove is something unclean about ae ys r a their stud and therefore t ails 
apter in the natural history of the globe.’ And Dr. Buckland concludes his | protected by a shell, furnish Dr. Buckland with new proofs of Divine wisdom. | -eapren. which deters all but profs wey 0 ae to piety and of roofs of de- "Te 
count of the fish-lizard with an observation equally just and eloquent. ‘When | Among these bodies we have carnivorous and herbivorous races; the former robs them of their inherent om Solas werent poh or Be to foul ohabotuns : Le | . 
® see tle body of an ichthyosaurus still containing the food it had eaten just | being provided with a proboscis armed with teeth like those of a rasp, for per- | S!8?- But the case is wholly — ws “ als thet inhabited the earth long ie} } 
_—" fore its death, and its ribs still surrounding the remains of fishes that were | forating the shells of their prey, and extracting through the aperture the juices and examine the structure and Wah dee " oe iol ahi tenes Gontellt +i 
allowed ten thousand, or more than ten times ten thousand, years ago, all these | which are to feed them ; while the latter have jaws formed for feeding upon ve- before its rang agra by a the aa . ieee at adie ” t: the green \ 
, dog if Stintervals seem annihilated, time altogether dissappears, and we are alinost | getables. ‘The naked mollusca, however, exhibit the most interesting phenome- tion. ‘Time has invested t a wen ‘bed: a oft eps opt ~ rae ing tae te 
Ought into an immediate contact with events of immeasurably distant periods, | na. The cuttle-fish, it is well known, protects itself from its enemies, by eject- | W4¥es have washed them in their coral bed; and after ages of ie as pt ate | 
, w lS . sey y I ' s . : A a mae Lge " | nestuous ocean, the ordeal of a central fire has completed their purification. The | ; 
is head with the affairs of yesterday. ing from a bladder-shaped sac, a black and viscid ink which hides it in the sur- | I ith t products of animal life have thus 4 | 
‘ Coeval in time, and closely allied in structure to the Ichthyosaurus, is the rounding opacity which it creates. This ink-bag, distended as during the life of | bones, and the pee the the en eenrrer> = ote vt Regge inn ate o> i : 
‘eslosaurus ; a new genus, established and named by our two distinguished | the animal, has been found in a fossil state by Miss Mary Anning, in the lias of | become sainted relics, which the most sensitive may hands, ena ‘ih , aath, 
vending Pantrymen, the Rev. Mr. Conybeare and Mr. de la Beche. About five or six | Lyme Regis ; the ink itself being preserved in a dried state, with its original bulk | catetmay prs. 4 } 1 theology of animal remains appeals eu 
eles of this genus have been discovered, some of which had attained a pro- | not greatly diminished, and possessing all its properties of a pigment. Besides | . Thus ennobled in pont haracter, the natural theology of enim nt Aer PRTRT 
en gi0us size > . > 3 ; . > ‘ row J ee een ngnee a a forcibly to the mind, even when we consider these remains only as insulate 
1s knot ize and length ; but the Plesiosaurus dolichodeiros, discovered in the | the ink-bag, there was found also a horny pen, like the pen of a recent Ioligo, | : f , f th “Te hen we view them in 4 
in their of Lyme Regis in 1823, is the best known and the most remarkable. Cuvier | and retaining traces even of its minutest fibres of growth pe ee ty reco meen yh pe Ms pence eae cade ey t; 
not eee ight well observe that that animal was the most heferoclite, and the one that Dr. Buckland proceeds at great length to discuss the natural theology of fossil | ery x on ‘Gua ot cauiiemadhtetis inal hty has successively ex- jee ; ; 
ns, that verved most the name of a monster,’—which united to the head of a lizard, | shells ; and illustrates his descriptions and his arguments with numerous and ~ wm pee! ote pero pio te rea Teapentanee above that of it on 
and he teeth of a crocodile, a swan neck of enormous length, like the body of a splendid engravings. But our waning limits remind us, that whilst we are dis- oh ott o ebiects of oteulée eins ai The paar creations, imposing though ‘Bin : 
— the on oe my o rs an ordinary quadruped, the ribs of a cameleon, cussing the length of time, we are encroaching on the shortness of our space ; they be in aaeabeda do not me in interest It is only with life and its asso- A 
ee 2 oe and we must therefore pass, with an accelerated velocity, over the remainder of | oo ay ie . -en— / at is to be, that human sympa- i 
_e ‘deme of the marine Saurians described by Dr. Buckland is the Mosaurus or | the work,—substituting our meagre abstracts in place of the copious and fervid mace aan wer athe Dinars anes seus, on whels SOnMa ) 
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THE KING. 


Windsor, Monday night, 19th June,—12 o'clock. 

The King still languishes between life and death, in a state of the most disties- 
ing debility. 

Theos ae the issuing of the official bulletin this forenoon, Prince Hohenlohe 
left the Castle in a travelling chariot, with four horses, driven at great speed ; and 
in about half an hour subsequently it was publicly announced and universally be- 
lieved that the King was dead. ‘The false announcement originated, we under- 
stand, in the exhaustion of the royal sufferer having assumed all the semblance 
of death, and in some steps consequent thereon, but to which we cannot more 
particularly allude. Lond 

The object of Prince Hohenlohe’s journey, it has been said, was an invitation 
tothe Duchess of Kent and the princess her daughter. Whether or not this was 
80, it is certain his highness returned alone. He reached the castle about seven 
o'clock this evening ; and at ten o'clock to-night the duchess had not arrived. 

The Dukes of Cumiberland and Sussex arrived this afternoon, and remained 
several hours with the King. The Duke of Cambridge is hourly expected. 

To-day every member of the royal family, at present here, was introduced 
individually and alone into the King’s chamber, at the desire of his Majesty The 
object was, doubtless, a last farewell. ‘The scene, the castle, the court, and the 
town has presented throughout this day, has indeed been a most melancholy one. 

Sir Henry Halford has just arrived at the castle from London. 

The following is the form of prayer used yesterday in all the churches of the 
metropolis and to be used immediately before the Litany, and when the Litany 
shall not be read, before the Prayer for all Conditions of Men; in all cathedral, 
collegiate, and parochial churches and chapels in England and Ireland, as soon as 
the ministers thereof shall receive the same; and to be continued during his 
Majesty’s present indisposition :— 

FORM OF PRAYER. 


“ Almighty and most merciful Gop, in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death, incline Thine ear, we beseech Thee, to the cry of Thy people, and accept 
our supplications and prayers which we make unto Thee on behalf of Thy ser- 
vant, our Sovereign Lord the King. Vouchsafe, of Thy goodness, O Lorp, to 
assuage his pain, to relieve his infirmity, and to strengthen his soul by the conso- 
lations of Thy Grace, that so, resigning himself with all meekness and patience 
to Thy Holy Will, and trusting entirely in Thy mercy, he may be raised by Thy 
power from the bed of sickness, and long continue to govern Thy people, com- 
mitted to his charge, in peace and righteousness. And finally grant, O HeaveNLY 

| Farner, that when it shall be Thy good pleasure to call him from this world unto 
Thee, he may receive a Crown of Glory in Thy everlasting Kingdom ; through 
the merits and mediation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Curist. Amen.” 

The same prayer was used in the ancient synagogue in Bevis Marks, belong- 
ing to the Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ congregation, where it was read in He- 
brew with impressive solemnity by the Rev D De Sola, officiating minister. 

(COURT CIRCULAR.) 

The state of the King is to the last degree alarming and dangerous. His Ma- 
jesty is gradually sinking. 

Early yesterday afternoon the King took leave of those nearest and dearest to 
him, who were overwhelmed with affliction, his Majesty at the same time expres- 
sing his consciousness of the approaching awful change. 

Intelligence of the state of the King was forwarded by express to all the royal 
family in the afternoon. 

The Duke of Cumberland arrived at the castle yesterday from town. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury remains at the Castle. 

The following bulletin of the King’s health was exhibited yesterday at St. 
James’s Palace :— 

“ Windsor Castle, Monday, June 19. 

“The King continues in a very weak and feeble state, notwithstanding his 
Majesty had some quiet sleep in the night. 
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from sufferings which he had borne with the most exemplary fortitude and resig- | and subscribed two instruments thereof, in the presence of the Lords of the 


nation. 
“| have to request that your lordship will give directions for tolling the great 
bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘ 
‘‘T have the honour to be, my lord, 
“Your Lordship’s obedient and humble servant, 
“ J, Russeuy.” 

During the whole of yesterday the shops were partially closed from tne centre 
of the metropolis to the most remote outskirts. ‘The sombre appearance of the 
principal streets occasioned by such an arrangement was:still farther increased by 
the sable weeds which had taken place of the usual gay attire of summer in the 
windows of linen drapers, heberdashers, and other dealers in fancy articles. The 
shipping in the river had their flags raised half mast high, as a mark of respect to 
the memory of the illustrious deceased. The same was the case with the union 
jack and other flags in the Tower, which were elevated at an early hour in the 
morning. In different parts of the town copies of the official bulletin announcing 
the melancholy event were exhibited, and continued to be read by a large num- 
ber of individuals, as if anything further were to be learned therefrom in refer- 
ence to the event which they deplored. A shopkeeper in Fleet street had affix- 
ed to one of his shutters a quotation from Shakspeare’s play of Richard II., be- 
inning 
ott Within the hollow crown that rounds the mortal temples of a King, 

Death keeps his court.” 
In the course of the afternoon thousands stopped to read this extract. There 
was also exhibited in the window of a private house, in the Waterloo-road, a 
few lines from Shirley's beautiful verses :— 
“ The glories of our bith and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things, 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on Kings ; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal laid 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 

Shortly after 11 o’clock the great bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral began to send 
forth its solemn tones, conveying the mournful intelligence of the King’s death, 
and the bells of Westminster Abbey and all the principal churches of the metro- 
polis joined in the dismal peal. The royal standard floated from several of the 
public buildings and churches. ; 

During the whole of Monday and up to 12 o’clock at night, His Majesty was 
in an almost insensible state, and it became evident to his Majesty’s medical at- 
tendants, and to all who were in attendance upon him, that nature was exhaust- 
ed, and that he could not long survive ; strange to say, however, as a proof of the 
peculiar nature of the disease, a slight improvement took place in His Majesty’s 
condition after this period ; but the disorder greatly regained its influence, and 
His Majesty rapidly sank, and at the period mentioned he expired without a 
struggle. So gentle, indeed, was the transition from life to death, that for a short 
time it was even doubted whether he was really dead, until the melancholy fact 
became too apparent. Her Majesty was in attendance upon our beloved So- 





Council, who witnessed the same. And Her Majesty was pleased to order, that 
one of the said instruments be transmitted to the Court of Session, to be record- 
ed in the Books of Sederunt, and afterwards to be forthwith lodged in the Public 
Register of Scotland, and that the other of them remain among the Records of 
the Council, and be entered in the Council Books. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS, 

The young Queen Victoria, accompanied by the Duchess of Kent and the 
officers of her household, entered the Council-chamber, and took her seat ona 
throne which had been erected for the occasion. 

On the Queen being seated, the Lord Chancellor administered to Her Majesty 
the usual oaths, that she would govern the kingdom according to its laws and 
customs, afford security to the church of Scotland, &c. 

The Cabinet Ministers then advanced to the throne, and, kneeling, took the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy. ‘This ceremony was afterwards observed 
by the other Privy Councillors present. 

The Cabinet Ministers then tendered to the Queen the seals of their_respective 
offices, which Her Majesty was most graciously pleased to return, and they 
severally kissed hands on their re-appointment. 

At the Council, the stamps to be affixed to official documents were order- 
ed to be altered, and also the form of prayer used in the church service. 

A proclamation was ordered, proclaiming Her Majesty, with the usual ceremo- 
nies, as Queen Alexandrina Victoria I. The proclamation was signed by all the 
Privy Councillors present, and afterwards by a great number of the nobility and 
gentry. 

Her Majesty’s pleasure was taken as to the time when it would be her Royal 
will and pleasure to be proclaimed Queen, and Her Majesty appointed to-morrow 
for that purpose. The great seal, which had been delivered up to the Queen, 
having been returned to the Lord Chancellor, it was affixed to the official procla- 
mation, which will appear in the Gazette. 
Her Majesty appeared in excellent health. 
‘The Queen, in the course of the morning, received a great many noble and 
distinguished personages, who came to take the oaths of allegiance or to pay their 
respects to Her Majesty. 
Her Majesty then took the usual oaths to maintain the Protestant religion. 
The oaths were adminstered to Her Majesty by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Archbishop of York was also present. ‘The proclamation of Her Majesty 
by the name, style, and title of Alexandrina Victoria was then agreed to, and the 
proceedings of the Council having terminated, a minute of them was made by 
the clerk of the Council, with which he proceeded to the Council-office. 
PREPARATIONS FOR PROCLAIMING THE QUEEN SOVE- 
reign of these Realms. 

Subsequently to our notice of last night upon the subject of the proclamation, 
in which some doubt was raised as to whether the queen would honour St. 
James's Palace with her royal presence for the purposes of the ceremony of the 
proclamation, orders were received at that establishment to the effect that her 
Majesty would follow the example of most of her illustrious predecessors, and 
present herself to her loving subjects at the accustomed spot. 

Soon after eight o’clock several of the officers of the court, dressed in their 





vereign up to the moment of his decease, but notwithstanding that her mind has 
had an opportunity of associating itself to the idea thatit was almost impossible 
for her beloved husband to recover, yet when the dreadful truth burst upon her, 
it affected her so much that she gave way toa violent paroxysm of grief, and 
this acting upon her frame, already debilitated by fatigue and sorrow, it is stated, 
has had such an effect upon her, that she is very seriously indisposed. ‘The mo- 
ment after his Majesty’s decease, the flag on the top of the Castle was lowered, 


state attire, arrived, and they were followed at intervals by all of those parties, 
noble and gentle, whose assistance is required on such an occasion. 
At nine o’clock the household troops mounted guard in the courtyard, having 
marched in without the usual accompaniment of the band playing. 
About the same hour the Duke of Argyle, the Lord Steward, the Marquess 
Conyngham, the Lord Chamberlain to the late king; Lord Charles Fitzroy, the 





and every gate was closed. The inhabitants of Windsor, without any excep- 


Vice-Chamberlain to the late king ; the Right Honourable Sir William H. Fre- 
mantle, K.G.H., Treasurer of the Household; the Right Honourable George 





tion, partly closed their houses and shops, so that the town has a very melancholy 
appearance, but well befitted to the solemn occasion that has just taken place 
in it. 








ASCENSION OF THE PRINCESS VICTORIA 
TO THE THRONE. 








“ After transacting his usual business yesterday, his Majesty received the sac- 
rament from the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury with attention, and great 
apparent comfort. (Signed) 

“Henry Hatrorp, “Wittiam Freperick CHaMBers, 
“Marruew Joan Tierney, “Davin Davigs.” 


We received, at a few minutes past five this morning, the following express, 
(being the second during the night), confirmatory of our worst apprehensions for 
the life of our late beloved Monarch, Wittiam IV. :— 


Beath of the King. 


BULLETIN. 
Winpsoer Castter, June 20, 1837. 

* Tt has pleased Almighty God to release from his sufferings, our most Gra- 
cious Sovereign King William the Fourth. 

“ His Majesty expired this morning, at twelve minutes past two o’clock. 

“ Matruew Joun Tierney, 
Wituiam Freperic CHamsBers, 
Daviv Davigs.” 

The Queen was present when his Majesty expired; and conducted herself 
with that resignation which became her, and which was consonant with the whole 
tenour of her life. The members of his Majesty’s family were also present, and 
the scene was a most distressing one. Lady Gordon, we understand, was carried 
from the room in hysterics. The Queen remained in the room nearly ten mi- 
nutes after the rest of the mourning relatives had withdrawn. 

The King had been perfectly cognizant of every thing about him, during a 
temporary relaxation of his symptoms, about an hour before he died ; after which 
he sank into one of those profound slumbers which have marked the course of his 
disease ; and from which he never awoke, but expired so gently, that some doubt 
existed as to the precise moment at which he actually did expire. The final 
stroke of death was almost imperceptible. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON GAZETTE OF TUESDAY, JUNE 20. 

Wairenatt, June 20.—On Tuesday morning, June 20th instant, at twelve 
minutes past two o'clock, our late most gracious Sovereign King William IV. 
expired at his Castle of Windsor, in the 72d year of his age, and the seventh 
year of his reign. ‘This event has caused one universal feeling of regret and 
sorrow to his late Majesty's faithful and attached subjects, to whom he was en- 
deared by the deep interest in their welfare which he invariably manifested, as 

3 well as by the manly virtues which marked and adorned his charecter. 

Upon the intimation of this distressing event, the Lords of the Privy Council 
assembled this day at Kensington Palace, and gave orders for proclaiming Her 
present Majesty, who made a most gracious declaration to them, and caused all 
the Lords and others of the late King’s Privy Council, who were then present, to 
be sworn of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call to His mercy our late Sovereign 
Lord King William IV., of blessed and glorious memory, by whose decease the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is solely 
and rightfully come to the high and mighty Princess Alexandrina Victoria, saving 
the rights of any issue of his late Majesty King William IV. which may be born 
of his late Majesty's consort—we, therefore, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of 
this realm, being here assisted with these of his late Majesty’s Privy Council, 
with numbers of others principal Gentlemen of Quality, with the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and citizens of London, do now hereby, with one voice and consent of 
tongue and heart, publish and proclaim that the high and mighty Princess Alex- 
andrina Victoria is now, by the death of our late Sovereign, of happy memory, 
beeome our only lawful and rightful Liege Lady Victoria, by the grace of God, 
Queen of the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, saving as aforesaid. To whom, saving as aforesaid, we do acknowledge 
all faith and constant obedience with all hearty and humble affection, beseeching 
Ged, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to bless the Royal Princess Victoria 
with long and happy years toreign ~ er us. 

Given at the Court of Kensington, the 20th day of June, 1837. 

God save the Queen. 

Exnest Avovustus Freperick, (Duke of Cumberland, now King of Hano- 
ver), W. Canrvar, (Archbishop of Canterbury), Corrennam C., (Lord Chan- 
cellor), E. Esor, (Archbishop of York), Lanspowng, P., Di NCANNON, P. S., 
Norro.x, E. M. (Duke of, Earl Marshal), Ricumonp, Leeps. WELLINGTON, 
Wesrmueatu, Westminster, Hertrorpv, Campen, 
others of the Privy Council. 


EXPRESSION OF PUBLIC OPINION IN LONDON 
The following was posted at the Mansion House :— 


[Signed] 


Vane Lonponperry, and 


“ My Lord,—It is my painful duty to inform your lordship of the demise of our 
Most Gracious Sovereign King William the Fourth 

“ The melancholy event took place at Windsor Castle at twelve minutes past 
two o'clock, a. m., this day, when it pleased Almighty God to relieve the Ki: 


THE NEW C@URT AT KENSINGTON PALACE. 

Shortly before five o’clock yesterday morning the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Earl of Albemarle, and Sir Henry Halford, arrived in three carriages at Ken- 
sington Palace, when they were immediately admitted to an interview with her 
Majesty and her illustrious mother the Duchess of Kent, to whom they commu- 
nicated the melancholy intelligence of the demise of his late Majesty William 
the Fourth; after which they proceeded to London. 

Exactly at nine o’clock Lord Melbourne arrived at the palace, and instantly 
had an interview with her Majesty, which lasted upwards of half an hour, when 
his lordship took his leave, and immediately afterwards summonses were issued 
for the assembling of the privy council at Kensington, at eleven o'clock, in- 
stead of at St. James’s Palace, as had been at first anticipated would be the case. 

Soon after ten o’clock numbers of well-dressed persons commenced taking 
their stations in the court-yard of the palace for the purpose of witnessing the 
arrival of the chief officers of state, &c. Within a few minutes of eleven 
o’clock Earl Melbourne arrived in his state carriage, closely followed by those of 
Lord Brougham, Mr. Bathurst (clerk of the council), and Mr. Abercrombie (the 
speaker of the House of Commons), and within half an hour afterwards other 
members of the privy council had assembled :— 

About a quarter to 12 o’clock the lord mayor, attended by the city marshals in 
full uniform, on horseback, with crape on their left arms, the chamberlain, sword 
bearer, comptroller, town clerk, and deputy town clerk, and accompanied by 
Aldermen Sirs Chapman Marshall and Peter Laurie, Cowan, Brown, Winches- 
ter, Thomas Wood, and the common sergeant, «&c. arrived at the palace to pay 
their allegiance to her Majesty ; immediately after which the King of Hanover, 
who came to the palace in Lord Lyndhurst’s carriage, quitted in his state car- 
riage for St. James’s. 

Throughout the afternoon numbers of ladies and well-dressed persons throng- 


Queen; but her Majesty did not leave the palace during the day. 
HER MAJESTY’S FIRST ACT AND DECLARATION WITH 


RESPECT TO THE CHURCH, AND THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
At the Court of Kensington, the 20th day of June, 1387, 
PRESENT, 
The Queen’s most excellent majesty in council. 

Her majesty being this day present in council, was pleased to make the follow- 
ing declaration, viz : 

“The severe and afflicting loss which the nation has sustained by the death 
of his majesty, my beloved uncle, has devolved upon me the duty of adminis- 
tering the government of this empire. This awful responsibility is imposed upon 
me so suddenly, and at so early a period of my life, that I should feel myself ut- 
terly oppressed by the burden, were I not sustained by the hope that Divine Pro- 
vidence, which has called me to this work, will give me strength for the perform- 
ance of it, and that I shall find in the purity of my intentions, and in my zeal for 
the public welfare, that support and those resources which usually belong to a 
more mature age, and to longer experience. 

‘T place my firm reliance upon the wisdom of Parliament, and upon the loyalty 
and affection of my people. I esteem it also a peculiar advantage, that I succeed 
to a sovereign whose constant regard for the rights and liberties of his subjects, 
and whose desire to promote the melioration of the laws and institutions of the 
country, have rendered his name the object of general attachment and veneration. 

‘ Educated in England under the tender and enlightened care of a most affec- 
tionate mother, I have learned from my infancy to respect and love the constitu- 
tion of my native country. 

“Tt will be by unceasing study to maintain the reformed religion as by law 
established, securing at the same time to ali the full enjoyment of religious liber- 
ty ; and I shall steadily protect the rights and promote, to the utmost of my power, 
the happiness and welfare of all classes of my subjects.” 

Whereupon the lords of the council made it their humble request to her 
Majesty, that her Majesty’s most gracious declaration to their lordships 
might be made public, which her Majesty was pleased to order accordingly. 


C. C. GREVILLE 








HER MAJESTYW’S OATH. 
At the Court of Kensington; the 20th day of June, 1837; 
PRESENT, 
The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
| berland, his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


| Lord Chancellor, Archbishop of York, Lord President, Lord Privy Seal, The | 


Earl Marshal, Lord John Russell, Lord Francis Egerton, Viscount Palmerston, 


| Viscount Melbourne, and others of the Council. 
| 
| 


Her Majesty, at her first coming into the Council, was this day pleased to de 
clare, that, understanding that the law requires she should at her accession to 
the crown take and subscribe the oath relating to the security of the Church of 
Scotland, she was now ready to do it the first opportunity, which Her Majesty 

§ | was graciously pleased to do, according to the forms used by the law of Scotland, 


ed the court-yard and the palace avenue in hopes of obtaining a sight of the | 


Stephens Byng, the Controller of the Household, entered the state apartments, 
accompanied by the Marquess of Winchester, Groom of the Stole. 

It was now nearly ten o’clock, and a general movement was observable beth 
within and without the palace walls. 

The macadamised court instantly became a busy and lively scene. The area 
of this quadrangle, prior to this moment, had been nearly occupied by ladies and 
gentlemen, mostly dressed in black, all of whom manifested the greatest anxiety 
to approach within as short a distance as possible of the window at which their 
new and youthful queen was to present herself to their longing gaze. 

A troop of the Regiment of Life Guards took their stations and drew up across 
the quadrangle, leaving six or eight rows of the public in their front. 

About half past nine o’clock, the queen, accompanied by her mother, her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, stepped into one of her Majesty’s carriages at 
Kensington, and proceeded to St. James’s, passing down Constitution hill, and 
entered the palace through the gardens opening into the park. 

The Queen's carriage was preceded by two others, in which were various mem- 
bers of the household. 

Her Majesty as well as her royal parent was dressed in the deepest mourning, 
which was of the plainest character. 

The royal party was escorted by a squadron of the Ist Regiment of Life 
Guards, and the Blues; andas the cavalcade passed along the road from Ken- 
sington to St. James’s, the most affectionate demonstrations of attachment and 
loyalty towards her Majesty were offered by the assembled crowds, who had sta- 
tioned themselves on either side of the road. 

On the arrival. of the cortege at St. James's, the multitude poured forth a con- 
tinuous cry of * Long live the Queen!” “ Bless our youthful Queen—long may 
she live !” 

The Queen gracefully acknowledged these marks of affection by bowing as the 
carriage passed along. 

Her Majesty at this part of the day appeared to be in enjoyment of a good 
state of health, but we imagined her cheeks were not tinted with their usual 
color. Her countenance, too, as well as that of the Duchess of Kent, presented 
an expression of anxiety and gricf, without, however, bearing the slightest evi- 
dence of excitement under which it was but natural to anticipate her Majesty 
would be laboring. 

The near approach of the Queen was made known to the several officers of 
state and the members of the administration just at the moment when they had 
asseinbled in the windows of the Tapestry-room. 

As soon as the intimation had been conveyed to these personages they instantly 
went down to receive their sovereign. 

At ten o'clock the band struck up, and the Park and Tower guns fired a double 
royal salute, at the conclusion of which the queen, led by the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, the president of the council, came forward to the open window. 

The appearance of her Majesty was the signal for the loudest exclamations of 
joy and clapping of hands, the ladies waving their handkerchiefs, and the gentle- 
men their hats in the air. 

The queen, apparently completely overcome by the novelty of her situation, 
in conjunction with the combination of eventful occurrences which have within 
the last few days come to pass, the instant the first shout of gratulation pressed 
upon her ears, burst into tears, which continued, notwithstanding an evident at 
tempt on the part of her Majesty to restrain her feelings, to flow m torrents down 
her now pallid cheeks, until her Majesty retired from the window. 


votion of her assembled subjects. 
_ The applauses were renewed several times during the reading of the proclama- 
tion, and were most enthusiastic on her Majesty withdrawing. 

During these proceedings the heralds had taken up their customary station im- 
mediately beneath the window at which the queen was standing, and upon 
silence being obtained, Clarenceux King of Arms, Sir W. Woods, in the ab- 
sence of Garter King of Arms, Sir Ralph Bigland made proclamation in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

THE PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call to His mercy our late Sovereign 
Lord King William IV., of blessed and glorious memory, by whose decease the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is solely 
and rightfully come to the high and mighty Princess Alexandrina Victoria, saving 
the rights of any issue of his late Majesty King William IV., which may be 
born of his late Majesty’s consort—we, therefore, the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, of this realm, being here assisted with these of his late Majesty's Privy 
Council, with numbers of others, principal Gentlemen of Quality, with the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of London, do now hereby, with one voice 
and consent of tongue and heart, publish and proclaim that the high and mighty 
Princess Alexandrina Victoria is pow by the death of our late Sovereign, of hap- 
py memory, become our only lawful and rightful Liege Lady Victoria, by the 
grace of God, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith, saving as aforesaid. To whom, saving as aforesaid, we do 
acknowledge all faith and constant obedience with all heart and humble affection. 
beseeching God, by whom Kings and Queens reign, to bless the Royal Princess 
Victoria with long and happy years to reign over us. 

Given at the Court of Kensington, this 20th day of June, 1837. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


The instant Clarenoux had terminated this portion of his labours a flourish of 














| trumpets was blown, and the Park and Tower guns again fired a salute in token 
| that the ceremony of proclaiming ‘ Victoria Alexandrina,” queen of these realms, 
| had been accomplished. 

The spectacle presented to the eye of such as had the good fortune to be 
| within its view at the window, whilst the proclamation was being made, was one 
| of a singularly beautiful and affecting description ; 

In the centre stoud a female monarch of tender years, suddenly summoned to 

assume the difficult and perilous office of earthly ruler and preserver of the in 
terests of a great nation—in this position stood a youthful queen bathed in tears, 


Her Majesty, however, courtesied many times in token of her sense of the de- 
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and nearly overwhelmed by the more immediate pressure of the circumstances by 
which she is surrounded, and the warm and heartfelt outpourings of a willing and 
devoted people. Directly on her Majesty’s right hand, but slightly in the back 
ground, was the Marquess of Lansdowne, the president of the council; to her 
left stood Viscount Melbourne, her Majesty’s first minister of state. Close be- 
hind, forming a semi-circle, were to be seen nearly if not all of the members of 
her Majesty’s government and household. Amongst those who were the most 
easily distinguishable from our position were—Viscount Melbourne, prime minis- 
ter; Marquess of Lansdowne, president of the council; Viscount Duncannon, 
privy seal; Mr. Spring Rice, chancellor of the exchequer; the Duke of Argyll, 
the lord steward ; the Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of England ; the Marquess 
of Winchester, groom of the stole; the Marquess Conyngham, lord chamber- 
lain; Lord C. Fitzroy, vice chamberlain ; Sir William Fremantle, treasurer of 
the household ; the Hon. G. S. Byng, controller, and several others whose names 
at this moment do not present themselves to our recollection. A little on the 
right of the Marquess of Lansdowne stood her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, who watched with an eye of intensity and penetration every movement of 
her illustrious daughter. Her Royal Highness during one part of the ceremony 
appeared to be deeply affected. 

The Queen and her attendants having retired from the window, the heralds set 
out with the cavalcade for the purpose of making the customary proclamation. 


MAKING PROCLAMATION IN THE CITIES OF LONDON AND 
WESTMINSTER. 

The procession was formed in Pall-mall in the following order :— 

A detachment of Life Guards and the High Constable of Westminster, (Mr. 
Lee), with a strong body of the metropolitan police, Bow street officers, and other 
constables, led the way ; then followed— 

Two videttes of the Ist Life Guards 
One ditto 
The veterinary surgeon of ditto. 
Four pioneers, with their axes in the rest. 
The beadles of St. James’s and St. Martin’s parishes in full dresses, with their 
staves of office. 
Band of the Royal Horse Guards, in state uniforms. 
Eight marshals on foot. 
The knight marshal and his attendants. 
The household troop. 
State band, kettle drums, and trumpets. 
Six pursuivants at-arms, on horseback. 
The heralds, mounted. 
Garter king-at-arms, in his splendid surcoat, supported by his 
sergeants-at-arms, with their maces. 
A troop of Life Guards. © 

The procession having thus formed, moved on down Pall mall, Cockspur-street, 
to Charing-cross, which spot‘it reached at half past 10 o'clock. 

On the senior officer at arms arriving opposite to Northumberland house, in the 
front of the eastern entrance of ‘T'rafalgar-square, the cavalcade halted, when the 
proclamation was read in a loud voice by the proper officer. The crowd which 
assembled here was immense, wagons, coaches, and cabs (hired to line the way) 
were ranged on both sides, and thousands of well-dressed persons heard the pro- 
clamation read with manifestations of applause. Among the whole line of route, 
from this spot to Temple-bar, the windows of the houses were occupied on both 
sides with ladies and gentlemen attracted by the procession. 

The procession next advanced towards ‘Temple bar, where (after the appear- 
ance of the sovereign at the presence chamber window) the most interesting por- 
tion of the day's pageant took place. 

The cavalcade, on arriving at Temple-bar, found the gates of that ancient civic 
barrier closed against them. On discovering this, Rouge Croix, Pursuivant-at- 
Arms, advanced between twe trumpeters, and the trumpets having ‘‘ sounded 
thrice,’’ he knocked at the gate. 

Previously to this, the Lord Mayor, attended by the civic authorities in state, 
had taken up his station opposite the entrance to the Temple, known as the Mid- 
dle Temple-lane-gate. 

As soon as the knocking at the Temple-bar gate announced the arrival of the 
officers from the palace, the senior city marshal rode up, and when under the arch- 
way asked ‘‘who comes there?” To this the reply was, ‘‘ The officer at arms, who 
demands entrance into the city to proclaim Her Royal Majesty Alexandrina Vic- 
toria Queen of the United Kingdom.” 

The city marshal then admitted Rouge Croix Pursuivant-at-Arms within the 
walls of the city of London, and conducted himto the Lord Mayor, who, upon 


being made acquainted with the object of his visit, directed the admission of the | 


whole of the attendant cavalcade. 
Rouge Croix, upon the receipt of this permission, returned to the western side 





of the boundary, when the gates of ‘Temple-bar were thrown wide to admit the 
procession. 

At the corner of Chancery-lane the proclamation was read a third time. 

As soon as this was done, the Lord Mayorand the whole of the city authort- 
ties fell into the procession immediately after the officers-at-arms, and proceeded 
down Fleet street, up Ludgate hill, through St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Cheap- 
side, until they arrived at the end of Wood street, where they halted for the 
purpose of proclamation, being a fourth time made, with the same formalities as 
before. 

The procession at this point was joined by several of the city companies, and 
then moved on to the Royal Exchange, where the reading of the proclamation 
was again renewed. 





At each of the points at which the proclamation was made, the band played 
the national anthem, and were in every instance responded to by the assembled 
people. 

The procession then separated. The splendid maces borne by the officers-at- 
arms were depesited, on their return, at Rundell and Bridge’s, Ludgate-hill. 

As s00n as proclamation had been made, the military portion of the cortege 
turned off along Birchin lane, into Lombard street, and so on home. 

Immediately after, the Queen proceeded to the Council-chamber, where she 
gave audience to Lord Hill, who laid before her Majesty papers connected with 
the army, the Earl of Minto, the Lord Chancellor, and others of the great offi- 
cers of state. 

A council was held at twelve o'clock, at which her Majesty presided for the 
first time. All the cabinet ministers were present, as well as the Duke of Nor- 
folk, as hereditary Earl Marshal of England. Several members of his late Ma- 
jesty’s council were introduced and sworn as members of her Majesty's Privy 
Council. 

The Duke of Norfolk took the oaths prescribed by the act of parliament for 
the emancipation of her Majesty’s Catholic subjects. An order in Council was 
then agreed upon, directing the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal of England, to 
issue an order for all classes of her Majesty's subjects to appear in the deepest 
mourning for his late Majesty on Saturday next. 

At the council, too, the Bishops did homage to the queen. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by the Duchess of Kent, quitted the Palace at St. 
James’s for that at Kensington at a quarter past one o'clock, escorted by a guard 
of honor. 

SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON GAZETTE of Tuesday, 
June 20. 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S-OFFICE, June 20, 1837. 
Orders for the Court's going into mourning, on Thursday next, the 22d inst., 
for his late Most Gracious Majesty King William IV., of blessed memory 
viz :— 

The ladies to wear black bombasins, plain muslin or long-lawn linen, crape 
hoods, shamois shoes and gloves, and crape fans. 

The gentlemen to wear black cloth, without buttons on the sleeves ané pockets, 
plain muslin or long lawn cravats and weepers, shamois shoes and gloves, crape 
hatbands, and black swords and buckles. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON GAZETTE of Tuesday, 
June 20. 
HERALDS’ COLLEGE, June 21. 
THE EARL MARSHAL’S ORDER FOR A GENERAL MOURNING 
HIS LATE MAJESTY KING WILLIAM Iv. 

In pursuance of an Order of Her Majesty in Council, the 21st day of June, 
1837, these are to give public notice, that it is expected that all persons, upon the 
present occasion of the death of his late Majesty, of blessed and glorious me- 
mory, do put themselves into decent mourning ; the said mourning to begin upon 
Saturday next, the 24th inst. 


FOR 


NORFOLK, Earl Marshal. 
GENERAL ORDER. 
HORSE-GUARDS, June 20. 
ORDERS FOR MOURNING FOR THE ARMY FOR HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING WILLIAM IV. 
Her Majesty does not require that the Officers of the Army should wear any 
other mourning, with their uniforms, on the present melancholy occasion, than 


the left arm, with the following exceptions, viz. :— 

Officers on duty are to wear black gloves, black crape over the ornamental part 
of the cap or hat, the sword-knot, and on the left arm; the sash covered with 
black crape, and a black crape scarf over the right shoulder 

The drums are to be covered with black crape, and black crape is to be hung 
from the pike of the colour-staff of infantry, and from the standard staff and 
rumpets of cavalry . 

When Officers appear at Court in their uniforms, they are to wear black crape 











over the ornamental part of the cap or hat, the sword-knot, and on the left arm ; 
a black crape scarf over the right shoulder. 

By command of the Right Hon. the General Commanding in Chief. 

JOHN MACDONALD, Adjutant General. 
ADMIRALTY, June 20. 

Her Majesty does not require that the Officers of the Fleet should wear any 
other mourning, on the present melancholy occasion, with their undress uni- 
forms, than black crape on the left arm, hat, and sword-knot; nor with their 
dress uniforms, than black gloves, and black crape on the left arm, hat and sword- 
knot; nor that the Officers of the Royal Marines should wear any other mourn- 
ing with their uniforms, than black crape on the left arm, hat, and sword-knot ; 
except on duty, when they are to wear also black gloves, and the sash covered 
with black, and a black crape scarf over the right shoulder ; and except at Court, 
when they are to wear black crape on the left arm, hat, and sword-knot, and a 
black crape scarf over their right shoulder. 

The drums of the Royal Marines are to be covered with black, and a black 
crape is to be hung from the pike of the divisional colour-staff. 

Cc. WOOD. 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION OF THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

This seems a fitting occasion to reproduce the account which her mother the 
Duchess of Kent gave of her birth and education, in the reply made by her to 
the address from the city of London, on the occasion of the Pricess’s last 
birth-day. 

The Recorder read the address first to the Duchess of Kent. 
Highness’s answer was— 

“My Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Commons, of the city of London—If I 
consulted my own feelings, I would abstain from a reply, except to assure you that 
my heart is filled with gratitude. 

“ The Disposer of all Human Events has vouchsafed to allow me to be re- 
warded far beyond what I deserve, by witnessing, at this epoch, so dear to my 
maternal feelings, such general expressions of loyalty to our King, hope and con- 
fidence in my child, and approbation of the way in which I have brought her up. 
It makes me feel I should add a few words more, as what I may say on this occa- 
sion may reach many who take a lively interest in the event you congratulate 
me on ; and as this is most probably the last public act of my life, I feel called 
on to do so. 

‘“«T pass over the earlier part of my connection with this country. I will mere- 
ly briefly observe, that my late regretted consort’s circumstances and my duties 
obliged us to reside in Germany. But the Duke of Kent, at much inconveni- 
ence, and I at great personal risk, returned to England, that our child should be 
‘born and bred a Briton.’ 

“In a few months afterwards, my infant and myself were awfully deprived of 
father and husband. We stood alone, almost friendless and unknown in this 
country—I could not even speak the language of it. 

‘“‘T did not hesitate how to act. I gave up my home, my kindred, my duties, 
to devote myself to that duty which was to be the whole object of my future 
life. 1 was supported in the execution of my duty by the country ; it placed its 
trust in me, and the Regency Bill gave me its last act of confidence. 

‘“‘T have in times of great difficulty avoided all connexion with any party in the 
state ; but if I have done so, I have never ceased to impress on my daughter her 
duties, so as to gain by her conduct the respect and affection of the people. 
This I have taught her should be her first earthly duty as a constitutional sove- 
reign. 

“The Princess has arrived at that age which now justifies my expressing my 
contident expectation that she will be found competent to execute the sacred 
trust which may be reposed in her. For, communicating as she does with all 
classes of society, she cannot but perceive that the greater the diffusion of reli- 
gion, knowledge, and the love of freedom in a country, the more orderly, indus- 
trious, and wealthy is its population, and that with the desire to preserve the 
constitutional prerogatives of the crown, ought to be co-ordinate the protection of 
the liberties of the people.’”’ 


Kiapevial Parliament, 


DEATH OF THE KING. 
House of Lords, June 22. 

Viscount MELBOURNE entered the house and announced that he brought 
down a message from the Crown. 

The message, on the motion of Viscount MELBOURNE, was read by the 
Lord Chancellor as follows : 

“VICTORIA REGINA.—The Queen entertains the fullest confidence 
that the House of Lords participates in the deep affliction which Her Majesty 
feels at the death of the late King, whose constant desire to promote the inter- 
ests, maintain the liberties, agd improve the laws and institutions of the country, 
will insure for his name and memory the dutiful and affectionate respect of all 
Her Majesty’s subjects. The present state of the public business, and the period 
of the session, when considered in connexion with the law which imposes on 
Her Majesty the duty of summoning a new Parliament within a limited time, 
renders it inexpedient to recommend to the House of Commons any new measures 
for its adoption, with the exception of such as may be necessary for carrying on 
the public business from the close of the present till the meeting of the new 
Parliament.” 

Viscount MELBOURNE, who was very indistinctly heard, then rose and 
said, that though he was of opinion that there could be no doubt, under existing 
circumstances, of the propriety of following the course pointed out in the last 
paragraph of the message, yet, as it was possible that some difference of feeling 
might exist on that point, he was anxious, by avoiding any particular notice of it, 
to prevent any manifestation of difference of opinion on this solemn occasion. 
It was his intention therefore to postpone to a future day any subject that was cal- 
culated in the slightest degree to lead to a difference of opinion, and only to apply 
himself to that point on which he was sure their lordships would all agree—name- 
ly, the presentation of an address of congratulation to Her Majesty, on her ac- 
cession to the throne. (Hear, hear.) Having expressed these sentiments, he 


Her Royal 





eign—a tribute, the justice of which he was sure their lordships, one and all, 


could not but feel. (Hear, hear.) Tbey must all deplore the fatal 
event which had deprived him of a most gracious master, and the 
country of a most excellent sovereign. Hear, hear.) In his communica- 


tion with his late Majesty he was impressed with the feeling that he was 
the best of men, and that he possessed as kind and as excellent a heart as 
ever was possessed by human being. (Hear, hear.) ‘Their late monarch was, as 
their lordships well knew, educated in the favorite, the naval service, of this 
country. He believed that His Majesty had served with distinction, and he had 
heard from those who possessed knowledge and information on the subject, that 
he was an able and efficient officer. (Hear, hear.) He had always been most 
anxious for the prosperity of the service; and when he retired from the active 
duties of the profession, and became particularly connected with civil duties 
which were connected with it, he took no undistinguished part in looking to, and 
providing for its interest and its prosperity. (Hear, hear.) When His Majesty 


lations—the knowledge which he had acquired of all those multifarious details 
which were connected with the official business of a great empire—proved how 
well he was able to act in a great civil capacity. (Hear, hear.) 

He performed all his duties, manifold as they were, in an exemplary manner ; 
and he (Lord Melbourne) would appeal to any person who had a just knowledge 
of public business, to say, whether his late Majesty had not always shown an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the nature of that business,and powers perfectly adequate 
to the performance of it, however difficult its principles and details might be. 
(Hear, hear.) Among all his other fine qualities—qualities most important in the 
high situation which his late Majesty held—he must not omit to notice the un- 
remitting industry, the untiring assiduity, and the anxious desire which his late 
Majesty always manifested, not merely in his attention to the consideration of 
every subject that was brought before him, but in the desire which he always ex- 
pressed to give satisfaction to all whose claims came under his observation.— 
(Hear, hear.) On another point he would say one word. Perhaps in saying it, 
he might be accused of speaking in too homely a manner. But still he 
would in that homely manner, express his belief, that his late Majesty 
was as fair, and as just, and as conscientious a man as ever ex'sted. (Hear, 
hear.) In those qualities, he was certain that no man ever excelled his 
late Majesty. (Hear, hear.) The deceased monarch had always 
most willing to hear every argument that might be stated, even though that argu- 
ment were opposed to his own previous feeling, and if he felt that it was good 
| he yielded to it 
| but it was most peculiary good, and sterling, and valuable in a monarch. 
| hear.) His Majesty's reign had not been a protracted one—indeed, it was not 
expected that it could. Succeeding to the throne at an advanced period of his 





black crape over the ornamental part of the cap or hat, the sword-knot, and on | 


life, it was not to be supposed that His Majesty's reign would be a very long one 
He was, however, cut off by a disease which the powers of art could not arrest, 
at an earlier period than might in the ordinary course of nature have been antici- 
| pated. But although his late Majesty's reign had not been long, it had neverthe- 


I have spoken with truth ; I have said no more than I feel—I have said no more 


than what is just. (Cheers.) I can state with sincerity that I have said no 
more than what I know to be true respecting his late Majesty. (Cheers.) In 
what I have said of our deceased sovereign I cannot be suspected of adulation. 
(Hear.) I cannot be subject to any suspicion of insincerity. It is usual upon 
occasions like this to advert to the character of the present sovereign, I can only 
say that her Majesty has declared in public that, “ under God, she relies upon 
the affection of her people, and the loyalty and attachment of Parliament ;”’ and 
I will only add, with respect to Her Majesty, that she poszesses the amiable, dig- 
nified, and I will say, firm character which has characterued her family, and 
which, I am sure, will enable her to discharge her important dsties in a manner 
satisfactory to the nation. (Cheers.) ‘The noble lord concluded by moving an 
address, which was, as usual, an echo of the message. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, he concurred entirely in every expres- 
sion which had fallen from the noble viscount on this occasion. (Hear, He 
also had the honour of serving his late Majesty in the highest situation in wich 
a subject could possibly be placed; and, though certainly he had not served hie 
late Majesty under such prosperous circumstances as the noble viscount had 
done, he had had nevertheless a full opportunity of witnessing all the virtues of 


count. (Hear, hear.) It had fallen to his lot to serve his late Majesty at different 
periods of difficulty and danger. (Hear, hear.) 
Majesty had manifested not only those virtues which had been so truly described 
by the noble viscount, but likewise the greatest degree of firmness,of candour, of 
justice, and of a true spirit of conciliation towards others, which had perhaps ever 
before been displayed by any monarch placed in such circumstances. (Hear, 

hear.) His late Majesty had combated all the difficulties which opposed him, 

and they were great and many, with perfect success. (Hear, hear.) He had 

been induced to serve his late Majesty, not alone from a sense of duty, not alone 

from a feeling that a Sovereign of this country had a right to command his ser- 

vice in any situation in which he could render the empire assistance, but also 

from a deep feeling of gratitude to his late Majesty for favours conferred upon 

him—for personal distinctions bestowed upon him, notwithstanding that he had 

been under the necessity of opposing himself to the views and intentions of his 

late Majesty, when his late Majesty held a high situation under the Government, 

notwithstanding that the opposition thus given led to his late Majesty's resigna- 

tion of the office which he then held. (Hear, hear.) But so far from this cre- 

ating any coldness or dislike, His Majesty, when he came to the throne, from 

that time forward treated him with the greatest kindness, condescension, confi- 

dence, and favor. (Hear, hear.) Under these circumstances, he considered 

himself not only bound by duty, but by a sincere feeling of gratitude towards all 

the Sovereigns of this country, and more especially towards his late Majesty, to 

do every thing he could tu relieve him from the difficulties in which he happened, 
in consequence of the circumstances of the times, to be placed. (Hear, hear.) 
With these feelings he most cordially seconded the motion of the noble vis- 
count. (Cheers.) 

Earl GREY, who spoke from the cross benches, said he could not reconcile it 
to his feelings—he could not think that he had properly discharged the duty 
which he owed to the memory of his late Majesty, or yet the duty which he owed 
to himself, if he passed over in silence the motion whicn had been made by his 
noble friend. (Hear, hear.) The manner in which the address was proposed to 
their lordships was characterized by the utmost propriety, and in every word of 
that address he entirely concurred. (Hear.) He rejoiced that his noble friend 
had abstained from connecting the vote which they should have to give this 
evening with any topic that could possibly disturb the unanimity which, valuable 
at all times, must be particularly valuable on an occasion like the present (hear, 
hear)—that unanimity, which would manifest the feelings which he was convinc- 
ed existed in the hearts of all. (Hear, hear.) He, like the two preceding 
speakers, had also had the honour of serving his late Majesty, and he could bear 
honest and fervent testimony to his possession of all those excellent qualities 
which had been so ably described by his noble friend, and to which the noble 
duke had also most feelingly referred. (Hear, hear.) Of his late Majesty he 
would say, that a man msre sincerely devoted to the interests of his country— 
that a man who had a better understanding of what was necessary to the further- 
ance of those interests—that a man who was more patient ia considering all the 
circumstances connected with those interests—that a man who was more atten- 
tive to his duty on every occasion, never did exist. (Hear, hear.) If ever so- 
vereign deserved the character, it might truly be affirmed of William IV. that 
he was “‘ A Patriot King!” (Cheers.) 

In addition to the qualities of diligence, assiduity, and attention, by which he 
was so eminently distinguished, his patience in investigating every subject, the 
knowledge he had acquired of the principles of the constitution and of the inter- 
ests of the country—these qualities were aided by the kind condescension with 
which, as his noble friend stated, he listened to objections to the opinions which 
he himself had previously conceived, and his anxious desire to decide what was 
best for the country over which he ruled. (Hear, hear,) The noble duke had 
justly alluded to the absence of all personal resentment by which the conduct of 
His late Majesty had been uniformly characterized, and in confirmation of that 
statement, he [Earl Grey] could himself state, that he had observed, upon all oc- 
casions, the deep anxiety which had been described by the noble duke to avoid 
anything like a difference between the Sovereign and those who surrounded him. 
He had been to-day called upon, in the discharge of his duty to the memory of 
his Sovereign, who had ever been to him a gracious master, to say thus much ; 
and he had the satisfaction of stating, whatever might have been the imperfec- 
tions which had attended his endeavours to serve His late Majesty, that imme- 





might be permitted to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of the late sover-J 


came to the throne, the knowledge which he had acquired of the whole colonial | 
system of this country—the knowledge which he had acquired of its foreign re- | 


een | 








diately before the commencement of His Majesty’s fatal illness, he had received 
from his Majesty the most unequivocal testimony of his confidence and good opi- 
nion. (Hear, hear.) Having already stated that he could net deny to his own 
feelings their expression upon the present occasion, he would conclude by de- 
claring his concurrence in the other portion of the address, whieh related to the 
congratulation of her present Majesty ; and although, being called to the throne 
at so early a period, the difficulties which beset her were necessarily great, yet he 
concurred in the hope that, under the blessing of Providence, they would be di- 
minished by the development of that character which had been so auspiciously 
exhibited, in those acts of government with which she had commenced her reign. 
(Hear, hear. ) 

Lord BROUGHAM said, that the situation which he had had the honour of 
holding in the councils of his late Majesty during a considerable part of his reign, 
forbade him to be silent on the present occasion. [n all that had been said by 
his noble friend the noble viscount, and by the noble duke, as to the personal qua- 
lities of the late Sovereign, he entirely agreed, more especially in what had been 
said of his Majesty’s amiable disposition, his inflexible love of justice, and the 
rare candour by which his character was distinguished. On these points it was 
natural that the noble viscount and the noble duke, standing in the official relation 
to his Majesty which they had done should dwell; but it was still more natural 
because it was more useful, and more honourable to the memory of the late So- 
vereign, and in no wise less appropriate to the present occasion, to reflect not only 
on the virtues of the man, but also on the glorious, the beneficent, the auspicious 
attribute of his reign—gl!orious because it was distinguished by the maintenance 
of peace abroad and tranquillity at home—beneficent, because it was signalized 
by bestowing the most important boon which a sovereign could give to or with- 
| hold from his people-~a wise amelioration of the laws, and a well considered im- 
provement in the institutions of the country (hear, hear) and auspicious, in the 
earnest it gave of still further improvements : greater they could not be, but they 


institutions amongst the people. ‘These were pledges which had descended with 
the crown to her Majesty the Queen Victoria, and he sineerely joined with their 
lordships in hoping that in it, by the blessing of God and the wisdom of Parlia- 
| ment, these pledges might be redeemed. (Cheers.) 

The motion for the address was then unanimously agreed to, and ordered to be 
presented by the Lords with whitg staves [members of her Majesty’s house- 
hold. ] 


MESSAGE OF CONDOLENCE TO THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 

| Viscount Melbourne said, that acting on the precedents established on similar 
melancholy occasions, he had now to propose that a message of condolence be 
sent to her Majesty the Queen Dowager, on the inelancholy occasion of the loss 
which Her Majesty had sustained, and to assure her Majesty of the deep sympa- 
thy which the house entertained for that loss to Her Majesty and the country. 
In submitting that motion he would not dwell on the esteem which her Majesty 
had won from all classes of the country, by her amiable conduct and the exem- 
| plary manner in which she discharged the duties of her high station. ‘These were 
well known to their lordships and the country ; but let him add, that her Majes- 
| ty’s conduct was still—if it could be—more distinguished by the manner in 
| which she discharged her duties to his Majesty in his illness, and the exemplary 





(Hear, hear.) This was a fine and sterling quality in any man, | assiduity and patience with which she bore the fatigues which her unremitting at- 
(Hear, | tention to his Majesty had imposed on her 


(Hear, hear.) 

The motion was agreed to, and was ordered to be presented to her Majesty by 
the Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, the Duke of Wellington, Earl Grey, 
and the Duke of Richmond 


| Viscount Melbourne gave notice, that he would to-morrow move the conside- 


ration of the other parts of Her Majesty's gracious message. 
Adjourned at a quarter past six 


1 less been marked by important events and by important measures, on which | 


| there was naturally a great difference of opinion 
would not say any thing on the present occasion 
| would state, that during this cours: of events, and upon every occasion, the iate 
| king had been actuated by a sincere desire for the good of his people, the tran- 
quility of the country, and the promotion of its most valuable interests. (Hear, 
| hear.) Although (said the noble viscount) I may not have spoken with eloquence, 


This much, however, he 


; but in respect to which he | 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


House of Commons, June 
| Lord J. RUSSELL appeared at the bar and said, that he was chai 
: 
| 
i 


ged with a 
a message from Her Majesty ; ch he immediately brought up 
The SPEAKER, after requiring all the members to be uncovered read as fol- 






— 
Pope Pie 





that fine character which had been so ably and so truly described by the noble vis- § 
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might be increased so as to diffuse more widely the blessings of those laws and § 


Upon all those occasions his 
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lows—“ Victoria Regina.—The Queen entertains the fullest confidence that the | siderable time in the army, and the occasion on which he was disabled was after- 
House of Commons participates in the deep affliction Her Majesty feels at the | wards when in the Yeomanry. His Majesty's health had been drunk, and in 
death of the late King, whose constant desire to promote the interests, maintain firing off a gun, as was customary, the gun burst, by the accident he had both 
the liberties, and improve the laws and institutions of the country, will insure | his arms shattered. His Majesty had remembered the circumstance, and recol- 
for his name and memory the dutiful and affectionate respect of all Her Majesty's | lecting it even ona bed of sickness and severe suffering, the last appointment 
subjects. ‘The present state of the public business, and the period of the session, | His Majesty made was a provision for him. (Hear, hear.) I mention that as one 
when considered in connexion with the law which imposes on Her Majesty the | instance out of many—if I were to mention all the instances of His Majesty's 
duty of summoning a new Parliament within a limited time, renders it inexpe- | kindness which were shown in the last days of his life, they are numerous, and 
dient to recommend to the House of Commons any new measures for its adop- | would take up much of the time of the house. I think it was the proper reward 
tion, with the exception of such as may be necessary for carrying onthe public | of such a reign—a reign spent in a desire at ail times to promote the benefit of 
service from the close of the present till the meeting of the new Parliament.” | his people, and that with an entire absence of selfishness, with a great manifesta- 
Lord J. RUSSELL then said—it is my duty on the present occasion to move | tion of generosity, and an extreme wish always to promote the interests of mo- 
an address of this House to the Queen, in answer to her Majesty’s most gracious | rality and religion—it was, Sir, the appropriate reward of such a reign that, dur- 
message. In proposing an answer to that message, it is my intention to follow | ing that last and most painful illness, which he knew to be an = fey 
the precedents of former occasions—precedents suggested by the obvious dic- | alarming nature, he enjoyed the greatest calm and quiet during the whole o! ne 
tates of good sense, as well as by reason of policy and consideration of respect. It was likewise the natural reward of such a reign, that he should have enjoye 
In conformity with those precedents, I propose to separate those expressions of throughout the whole of his last illness an unusual degree of fortitude. I have 
sentimené regarding the loss which her Majesty and the nation have sustained, as heard from those about him, that he was at all times in a most even temper, and 
well as those which the occasion of her accession inspires, from all that relates | most ready to make allowance for any pain to which he might necessarily be put. 
to tke public business of the country. With respect to that part of the proposed It was also part of the reward of a reign so spent that he should have enjoyed 
address which will contain expressions of condolence,I have no doubt I shall | the full use of his faculties to the last, and that when visited by a most rev. 
meet with perfect sympathy from all parts of the House. [Hear, hear.] I feel | prelate he was able to attend to the offices of religion with perfect composure.— 
it quite unnecessary for me to use any arguments for the purpose of inducing this | His Majesty having thus died lamented, the people he has reigned over having 
house to express its sincere regret for the loss of a monarch who was sincerely | been thus deprived of him, I have only to ask the house to vote an address of 
attached to the constitution of England, and who made the general good and condolence to her present Majesty upon the loss which she and the nation have 
welfare of his subjects the rule of his conduct through life. [Cheers.] That | sustained. (Hear, hear.) At first view it may appear as if such an address but 
reign, though a short one, was remarkable for this—that during its whole course | ill assorted with those congratulations which it was very fitting they should offer 
we were not disturbed by foreign warfare, while at the same time it was equally | to the young Queen on her accession to the throne. (Hear, hear.) If Her Ma- 
distinguished by another characteristic—1amely, that during its continuance great jesty had enjoyed an opportunity during many years of attending to the affairs of 
and important changes were made in our domestic policy. The late King was | this country, and of learning how it was governed, her accession might well be 





os 


Mi 


called to the throne of these realms at a time when the demands for those changes 
were exceedingly prevalent. William IV. had the good fortune to be a man not 
only exercised in the ordinary occurrences and business of life, but acquainted 
with political affairs. 

In his early years he was removed to a considerable distauce from any chance 
of succeeding to the crown, he therefore was proportionably removed from the 
baleful influence of that flattery, that subserviency, those seductions, which attend 
persons more immediately in expectation of succeeding to Royal power. Cir- 
cumstances protected him from the corrupting intercourse of those who in all 
courts are but too anxious to pamper the will of any who enjoy the near prospect 
of exercising power. He was bred to a service which constitutes the glory and 
the support of England—he was bred to the popular and patriotic service of the 
Royal Navy. Subsequently he took part in the councils of this great nation as 
a member of the House of Peers, and he had during a long portion of his life an 
opportunity of beholding political occurrences, and watching the course of pub 
lic events, during the reigns of his father and his elder brother, who for so many 
years held the sceptre of these realms. Having enjoyed the opportunities inci- 
dent to his station of making himself acquainted with the principles and details 
of public affairs, he came to the throne possessing these advantages ; he was, 
therefore, more ready and better qualified than a prince under ordinary circum- 
staices to cope with the difficulties which attended the period of his accession. 
It is not my intention, I should not be doing justice to the various parties in this 
House, if I were to attempt to dwell upon the political bias, or conduct in which 
the personal character of the late Sovereign was involved, but I am sure all who 
hear me will agree that, from first to last, he manifested the strongest disposition 
to improve the institutions of the country, and that at all times, and under ail 
circumstances, he showed a strong disposition to comply with the wishes of his 
people, and this disposition he manifested, setting aside for the time the feelings 
which might be supposed to belong to his dignity as a Sovereign, or his own indi- 
vidual interests as aman. During the first session of Parliament after the acces- 
sion of the late King to the throne, there was a memorable period when it 
depended upon the will of the Sovereign whether or not the House of Com- 
mons should be dissolved, and whether the great question brought forward 
and recommended by the Government of that day should be adapted or re- 
jected. With respect to a question now so completely settled as the Reform 
Act, I might perhaps be permitted to say that it is one which has proved 
beneficial to the country ; but I do not think the present an occasion when reter- 


ences of that nature should be made, I therefore abstain from any remark one | 


way or the other; but this much I trust I may be permitted to say, that his Ma- 
jesty, in acting on the advice which his Ministers thought it their duty to give on 
that memorable occasion, demonstrated in the clearest manner his wish that the 
peopie themselves should decide whether the House of Commons, as then con- 
stituted, deserved their confidence, or whether they would sanction the change 
which by the Reform Act it was proposed to accomplish. In the subsequent 
periods of his late Majesty's reign, whatever differences of opinion might exist 
amongst the several parties with respect to the policy of certain measures, I think 
it will be cheerfully admitted and allowed by all, that the King was throughout 
influenced by a sincere regard to the prosperity and happiness of his people,— 
which happiness he thought would be best promoted by correcting all that amount- 
ed to abuse, and preserving all that was valuable in the institutions of the coun- 
try. 
political opinions, accustomed as he was to consider the political affairs of this 


country, and the conduct of the various parties who took a share in our public | 


concerns ; but this I am bound in justice to say, having held a confidential situa- 
tion in the councils of the King during the period in question, that the course 
which his late Majesty took on occasions of such differences was the course most 
conformable to the constitution of this country, and most befitting a sovereign in 
his intercourse with his confidential and responsible advisers. 

Whatever his private opinions might be, his conduct at all times was marked by 
the greatest personal kindness ; he was in the habit of stating his opinions frank- 
ly, fairly, ‘and fully ; never seeking any indirect means of accomplishing any ob- 
ject, but in a straight-forward and manly way confined himself to an open, sim- 
ple, and plain attempt to impress the minds of others with the opinion which he 
himself might at the moment entertain ; and when upon any occasion the expres- 
sioh of his opinions did not lead to any change in the sentiments of his confiden- 
tial servants, it was then that he, conceiving the pursuance of such a course to 
be his duty, either renounced and parted with the services of his advisers, or, 
permitting them to continue his servants, left them wholly responsible for car- 
rying into effect the course of policy which tiey recommended. It must be 
evident that that manly and noble conduct could not fail to have the effect of at- 
taching to him every man who had the honour during his reign of being engaged 


in the service of the Crown, whatever political opinions he might have held.— | 


Amongst the various merits and good qualities for which the late King was re- 
markable, I should be guilty of injustice if I did not state that the acquaintance 
he showed with the various classes of his subjects, with the state of the country, 
and with the laws and constitution of this realm, was most remarkable and per- 
fect. I will instance the poor laws, since it never was a party question, and I 


im may add, that his fitness to judge of the merits of that question related as well to 


Treland as to England. In that question, whether it regarded England or Treland, 
he took a deep interest, and his observations on it, whether they related to one 
portion of the United Kingdom or the other, did show an intimate acquaintance 
with the various classes of his subjects, and above all, the deep desire and the 
deep interest he took, and the strong desire he felt, to promote their welfare and 
happinnss. Be it observed, that I say this without stating what was the nature 


of his Majesty's observations, or to what they tended. Whatever might have 


been their tendency, the sincere and earnest object of his solicitude was to pro- 


mote the happiness of all classes of his subjects, and more especially of those 
whos» poverty made them less an object of regard to persons actuated by mo- 
tives less high and less pure. (Hear, hear.) As to his late Majesty’s conduct 
in other respects, as sovereign, I am sure! need not in this house dwell much 
in detail upon a matter so well known to all who hear me. His hospitality as a 
sovereign, his perfect readiness to give access to his presence, his anxiety 


at all times to increase the happiness of those around him, are known to all who 
knew anything of William IV. 


assistance 


to his station, he was ever ready to relieve the distress of all who could 
properly come within the scope of Royal benificence. (Hear, hear )— 

After a reign of near seven years, His Majesty became afflicted with a disease 
which I believe the physicians in attendance thought from the very first to be at- 
tended with danger. It was my duty to state to His Majesty that his servants 
were quite of opinion there could not be a shadow of doubt on the question, that 
the general wish of his subjects was, that His Majesty should not neglect any 
precaution calculated to preserve his health. His Majesty, with acknowledg- 
ments which I need not repeat, stated that it was a ore at comfort to him that 
the public business was not interrupted by his illness. I believe, that in the un- 
fortunate state of His Majesty's constitution, it would have been impossible to pre- 
serve his life by any precautions. But his devotion during his last illness, as well 
as through his whole reign, te the puolic service ought now to endear his name 
and memory to all classes of his subjects. (Hear, hear.) It was my wish cer- 
tainly, while this illness lasted, accompanied as it was with considerable suffering 
not to press on His Majesty with any business which did not require immediate 
attention, but 1 am bound to say that all that which did, received his instant 
tice, and as an j 


in 





0- 
tance I may state, that on the last day of his life he signed - 
of those papers in which he exercised the royal prerogative of mercy. (Much 
cheering.) Five or six days before his death there happened to be one of those 
offices vacant—the Military Knights of Windsor, and 
that a person had some time before applied. 
but when I looked at the papers 


His Majesty mentioned 


I found he was an offeer who had been a con- 





In the course of policy pursued during the late reign, the King held various | 


{ No quality more @jstinguished the character of 
the late King than his affectionate conduct to all who might stand in need of his | 


Setting aside in some respects the dignity and pomp which belong | 


I was not aware of who it was | 


| matter of congratulation, but with no interval between the finishing of her educa- 
| tion andthe time at which Parliament had declared her majority to commence, 
| there is something most serious and awful in the thought that she has undertaken 
| the government of a great country. (Hear, hear.) When I proposed therefore 
that we should vote an address of congratulation, 1 could not help refersing to those 
topics to which she has herself adverted in her address to the Privy Council.— 
In that address Her majesty has stated that she trusted Divine Providence would 
| give her strength to perform those duties with a wisdom that belonged to greater 
experience and more mature age. Her Majesty stated that she placed her next 
reliance upon the wisdom of Parliament and the loyalty of her people. She 
stated that she had been born and educated in this country under the guidance 
of a careful and affectionate mother. ‘Those, Sir, are the topics of congratula- 
| tion. Those, Sir, are the topics that make one believe, which make one willing 
| to believe, that the present Queen will not belie the expectations, which are en- 
| tertained with respect to her future reign. (Hear, hear.) She has had an excel- 
| lent education under a careful and affectionate mother (hear, hear,) who knowing 
| the high station she was destined to fill, has been anxiously solicitious to qualify 
| her for the task; but allowing education to have done all that education can 
effect, we must be aware that much must depend upon the high courage which 
inspires high thoughts, and upon the will and the wish to devote herself to the 
interests of the country. That such will be her resolution I entertain the fullest 
| confidence. I feel assured that her royal mind will be devoted to the improve- 
ment of those institutions which we have been fortunate enough to inherit, and 
that raised as she has been, and will be, in the affectionate welcome of a great 
| and powerful people, she will be enavled, under Divine providence, to accomplish 
| that good of which this kingdom stands so much in need at the beginning of a 
| reign that, I trust, willbe prosperous and happy. Of this I am sure, that the 
| members of this House of Commons, and the wishes of those who elected it, 
| will convey to her Majesty that advice which they think will tend most to her 
Majesty’s honor, to the welfare of these kingdoms, to the preservation and 
mrengthening of those rights and liberties which have immemorially belonged 
' and which I trust perpetually may belong to the people of these united kingdoms, 
Sir R. PEEL said—Although my attendance here to-day is not unaccompanied 
| by pain, yet the pain I should feel would be far more acute and more lasting if I 
were unable to join in the mournful ceremony which we are this evening called 
upon to gothrough. Only seven short years have elapsed since I, standing then 
| in the situation which the noble lord who has just sat down at present fills, had 








| to perform the duty of proposing to the House of Commons that it should offer to 
his late Majesty an assurance of our condolence en the death of his lamented 
predecessor, and at the same time to express their anxious hope that the reign 
upon which he was then about to enter might be long and prosperous. If that 
prosperity could have been insured alone by the devotion of a monarch to the best 
| interests of the country, the latter wish would have been completely accoimplish- 
| ed, for never did any sovereign obtain more entirely than did William IV. the 
gratitude and affections of the people. 

I need hardly remind the house that one of those wishes was disappointed 
The hope which we expressed of a long reign has unfortunately not been fulfill- 
ed; but when we expressed another hope—namely, that His Majesty might en- 
joy the respect and affections of his people—the House of Commons conveyed 
a wish which has been more than realized. (Hear, hear.) To me it is now a 
melancholy consolation to be permitted to second this motion, and to unite with 
the noble lord opposite in proposing to this house that we should offer to the 
| memory of the late king a sincere tribute of national respect. ‘The becoming 
| reserve which secludes a sovereign from the ordinary intercourse of society had 
| not the effect of concealing the real nature and disposition of the king, and I do 
| believe that there never existed a more universal feeling than that now prevailing 
| in this country, that the reins of government were never intrusted to one who 
| bore himself more fairly in every relation—who bore the honors of his sank more 

meekly or with more dignity—-who evinced more compassion towards all who 
| suffered, or who manifested on every occasion a nature more entirely free from 
| selfishness. 
in which persons were not to be found who had every opportunity of seeing how 
anxiously the late king did all in his power to promote individual and general happi- 
ness. It must, I am sure, be among the greater consolations of his illustrious 
| and now widowed queen that the House of Commons—the heart of this great 
| nation—should entertain such sentiments as I am satisfied they do feel towards 
| her lamented husband, and that we are atthe same time profoundly sensible that 
she has during the whole course of his reign, shed a lustre on it by the discharge 
| of every domestic virtue, and the perforinance of all the duties of domestic life 
(Much cheering.) In the last and closing scene of mortal agony it is well known 
| that she made unexampled efforts to mitigate the sufferings of him whose life 
was of so much value to her and to that people who were proud to acknowledge 
| her as their queen. (Hear, hear.) 
| I have had the good fortune to occupy the situation under the late King which 
| the Noble Lord opposite now fills, and I am enabled with the most perfect sinceri- 
| ty to confirm all that he has stated with respect to his late Majesty’s devoted at- 
| tention to business, to the feeling and convenience of those with whom that busi- 
| ness was to be transacted ; and | may add, that that application to business was 
carried the lengthof an utter forgetfulness of all amusements, and even of 
| all private considerations, that could for a moment interfere with the most 
| efficient discharge of his public duties. Never had public servants a more kind 
| and indulgent master ; never did a man act with more perfect fidelity. Never was 
| there aman who whatever might be his own political opinions, or with whatever 
| frankness they were stated, acted withmore entire good faith than he did towards 
| those who were responsible for the advice they rendered. There was not only 
| an absence of all indiscreet means by which their free action could be impeded 
| there was not only a total absence of intrigue, but there was that sincere confid- 


ence and support, which was perfectly compatible with the the maintenance of | 


j even Opposite opinions. In those cases in which did happen to that much lament- 
ed sovereign to entertain sentiments different from his responsible advisers, they 
were, I can undertake to say, never pressed beyond the improper limits. [Hear, 

|hear) It is sir, with heartfelt sincerity, that I join in the cordial good wishes ex- 

| pressed in the address moved by the Noble Lord, that health happiness, and a 

| long reign of prosperity and glory may be enjoyed by the infant—the young Queen ; 
and I can only wish that that success may respond to her own natural inclinations, 

and to her own natural powers—that it may respond to the affectionate care and 
unremitting attention which have been devoted by an illustrious princess and affec- 
tionate mother to her education. If that success correspond to those natural ex- 
pectations and to that unremitting zea!, it will be as complete as human success 
can be. [Hear, hear.]} 

It is difficult, however unphilosophical it may be, to avoid forming a judgement 
from slight inclinations ; but I will venture to say that there is no man who was 
present when Her Majesty, at the age of 18 years, first stepped from the prvacy 
of domestic life to the discharge of the high functions which on Tuesday last she 
was first called upon to perform, without entertaining a confident expectation that 
she who could so demean herself was destined to a reign of happiness for her 
people and glory for herself. [Hear, hear.} There is something which art can- 
not imitate and which lessons cannot teach, [hear, hear, ] and there was something 
in that demeanor which could only have been suggested by a high and generous 
|nature. ‘There was an expression of deep regret at the domestic calamity with 
| which she had been visited, and of a deep and awful sense of the duties she was 
| called upon to fulfil ; [hear, hear,] there was a becoming and dignified modesty in 
| all her actions, which could, as I have already observed, only have been dictated 
| by a high and generous nature, brought up no doukt und rthe guidance of one 
to whose affection, care, and solicitude she is snd ought to be deeply grate 
| ful. (Hear, hear.] I shall not weaken the effect of the Noble Lord's speech by 
| entering into futher details; they are totally unnecessary 








} 


I have said enough to 
| convince the house that all persons, without reference to party distinctions, and 1 
} the oblivion on this day of all party differences, (hear, hear,} join in the exprc# 


There was no rank, however exalted, no station, however humble, | 


son of cordial condolence with Her Majesty on the loss which she and the coun- 
try have sustained, and in the most heartfelt wish that we are now at the com- 
mencement of a long, a prosperous, and a happy reign. (Loud cheers from both 
sides of the house.) 

The Speaker then put the question, that the address which had been read be 
adopted by the house, and presented to Her Majesty, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

CANADA. 

The Speaker took the chair at 10 minutes to 4 o'clock, when a considerable 
number of members took the oaths of allegiance to Her Majesty. 

The house was unusually full, and the noise which prevailed in consequence, 
rendered it impossible to hear distinctly the first part of the proceedings, and much 
of it escaped us altogether. 

Mr. HUME, seeing the under secretary of State for the Colonies in his place, 
wished to ask ‘“ whether his late Majesty had sanctioned the act of the Parlia- 
ment of Upper Canada, by which it is enacted to continue the existence of the 
House of Assembly, notwithstanding the demise of the Crown ?” 

Sir. G. GREY said, it was the usual practice to transmit the acts of the As- 
sembly at the close of every session, and the act alluded to had been received 
amongst others which had lately arrived. The act was exactly similar to one 
which had been passed some years ago by the Legislature of Lower Canada, and 
another which had been passed for Nova Scotia. The act having received the 
assent of the Governor of Lower Canada, did not require the sanction of the 
Crown, and the Legislature of that colony would not be affected by the demise 
of the Crown. 

Mr. HUME wished to know whether it was the intention of the Government 
to interfere in the matter. 

Sir G. GREY knew of no such intention. 

Mr. HUME then gave notice that he would move to-morrow that a copy of 
the act be laid on the table. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to ask whether the Government had received an act 
which had been passed repealing the 44 per cent duties by the Barbadoes House 
of Assembly (as we understood the Hon. Member.) 

SirG. GREY said no such act had been received. 

General Evans here entered the house, and was received with loud cheers by 
the Ministerial benches, and with some laughter from other parts of the house. 


et Se 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HIS LATE MAJESTY 
WILLIAM IV. 

The deceased Monarch, whose loss we are now deploring, and whose reiga com- 
menced under, perhaps, the most popular auspices of any King who ever swayed 
the British sceptre, was the third son of George the Third, and born at St James's 
Palace on the 21st of August, 1765, at a quarter before four in the morning, and 
was baptised in the following month by the name of William Henry. It is 
said that it was his frankness of countenance and behaviour in his childhood and 
youth that induced his father to devote him to the naval service. In personal 
bravery he did not appear likely to surpass either of his brothers, but in corporeal 
strength and hardihood there was a striking distinction in his favour, while he 
betrayed an indifference to the more refining studies of which they were fond, 
and in which they rapidly excelled him. Aware of the subordinate rank and la- 
borious station he was first to assume, and to continue for the full period allotted 
to other midshipmen, he was eager for its commencement, and reconciled to the 
continuance of the arduous undertaking. 

The first vessel in which he sailed was the Prince George, a 98-gun ship, and 
named in honour of his royal brother. He was then 14 years of age, and well 
fitted for the service, to which the war with America gave unusual importance. 
The ship was commanded by Admiral Digby, and bore a part in the great naval 
engagement between the English and Spanish fleets, commanded by Admiral 
Rodney and Don Juan de Langara. While in this ship, Prince William was also 
present at the capture of a French man-of-war and three smaller vessels, forming 
part of aconsiderable convoy. In neither of these instances were the actions 
very severe, but his royal highness did his duty 

Two actions of generous humanity performed soon after this period are recor- 
ded to the honour of the prince. ‘The first, which occurred just before the con. 
clusion of the war, is described by a midshipman of the Torbay in the following 
letter to lus friends :— 
| ‘** Port Royal Harbour, April 1783 

‘The last time Lord Hood’s fleet was here, a court martial was held on Mr 
Benjamin Lee, midshipman, for disrespect to his superior officer, at which Lord 
Hood sat as president. The determination of the court was fatal to the prisoner, 
and he was condemned to death. Deeply affected as the whole body of the mid- 
shipmen were at the dreadful sentence, they knew not how to obtain a mitigation of 
it, since Mr Lee was ordered for execution, while they had not time to make their 
appeal to the Admiralty, and despaired of success in a petition to Admiral Row 
ley. However, his royal highness generously stepped forth, drew up a petition, 
to which he was the first to set his name, and solicited the rest of the midship- 
men in port to follow hisexample. He then himself carried the petition to Ad- 
miral Rowley, and in the most pressing and earnest manner begged the life of 
our unhappy brother, in which he succeeded, and Mr Lee was reprieved. We all 
acknowledge our warmest and grateful thanks to our humane, our brave, and 
worthy prince, who has so nobly exerted himself in preserving the life of his bro- 
ther sailor.”’ 

The war ceased before the prince’s naval apprenticeship expired, and, in the 
year 1783, then a fine midshipman of 18, he visited Cape Francais and the Ha- 
vanah, and it was during this visit that the second instance of his exemplary hu- 
manity occurred. Some of his countrymen had broken their parole of honour and 
oath of fidelity to the Spanish government, and were in danger of suffering under 
a sentence of death, when the governor of Louisiana, Don Galvez, at the inter- 
cession of the prince, spared and liberated them. The following letter, which his 
royal highness addressed tothe governor soon after from Jamaica, sufficiently 


shows the delight which he felt at acquiring for his countrymen so welcome a 
boon :— 





‘‘ Sir,—I want words to express to your excellency my justseuse of your polite 
letter, of the delicate manner in which you caused it to be delivered, and of your 
generous conduct towards the unfortunate persons in your power. Their pardon, 
which you have been pleased to grant on my account, is the most agreeable present 
you could have offered me, and is strongly characteristic of the bravery and gallantry 
of the Spanish nation. This instance increases, if possible, my opinion of your 
excellency’s humanity, which has appeared on so many occasions in the course of 
the late war. Admiral Rowley is to despatch a letter to Louisiana for the priso- 
ners. J am convinced they will ever think of your Excellency’s clemency with 
gratitude, and I have sent a copy of your letter tothe King, my father, who will 
| be fully sensible of your excellency's attention tome. I request my compliments 
| to Madame Galvez, and that you will be assured that actions so noble as those of 
| your excellency will ever be remembered by your’s sincerely, Wit 
| The introduction of his royal highness to the immortal Nelson, and his subse- 
| quent intimacy with the gallant hero of the Nile, are circumstances of too much 
| interest to be lightly passed over. They first met at Quebec in the year 1782, 

when Nelson was in the Albemarle off that station, and ordered to convey a fleet 
| of transports to New York. A transient and casual interview created between 
them a strong attachment, and the Prince greatly regretted the departure of one 
whom he resolved from that moment to be!riend to the utmost of his power. It 
was not long before they met again. Happily for both, at the close of the war, 
they were appointed to the Leeward Island station, and had frequent opportuni- 
ties of dining together. The prince had already beheld proofs of Nelson’s su- 
perior courage and skill, and was now afforded the means of witnessing the 
} young hero’s resolute obedience to orders amidst circumstances of personal dan- 

ger and strong temptations to avarice- The law excluded all foreign vessels 
from any trading intercourse with our West India Islands ; and America, being 
then independent, and as much a foreign nation as any other, Nelson, as senior 
captain on the station, ordered all American vessels to quit the islands within 48 
hours, on pain of seizure and prosecution of their owners. Four vessels at Ne- 
vis remained, which he ordered to be searched, and on being found to be Ame- 
rican they were adjudged to be legal prizes. The proceeding exposed Nelson to 
considerable difficulty, but he ultimately triumphed, conscious of having done his 
duty, and happy in the applause of the disinterested witnesses of it. Among 
these were two individuals whose friendship and approbation requited him for 
every loss. One was Mr. Herbert, the president of Nevis, who became his bail 
in an action for damages, and whose niece he afterwards married ; the other was 
Prince William, who had been an admiring observer of his intrepid conduct, and 
thus remarks upon it in a letter to a friend :—“ It was at this era that I particu- 
larly observed the greatness of Nelson’s mind; the manner in which he enforced 
the spirit of the navigation act first drew my attention to the commercial inter- 
ests of my country We visited the different islands together, and excepting 
the naval tuition which I had received on board the Prince George, when Admi- 
ral Keats was lieutenant of her, and for whom we both entertained a sincere re- 
gard, my mind took its decided naval turn from this familiar intercourse with 
Nelson.” 

Whilst the prince thus thought highly of Nelson, the latter thus speaks of his 
royal highness in a letter to Captain Locker, written at that period :—** You 
must have heard, long before this reaches you, that Prince William is under my 
} command I shall endeavour to take care that he is not a loser by that circum- 
| stance. He has his foibles, as wel] as private men, but they are far overbalanced 
by his virtues. In his professional line he 1s superior to near two thirds, I am 














| sure, of the list ; and in attention to orders, and in respect to his superior officer, 

I hardly know his equal. This is what I have found him.” In a subsequent 

| letter Nelson says, ‘“ His royal highness keeps up the strictest discipline in his 

| ship, and, without paying him any compliment, she is one of the finest ordered 
frigates I have seen.” Such testimony as this is equally conclusive and honour- 
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able, and these incidents afford the finest possible illustration of the character of 
a free country like our own, in which the talent and merit of Nelson are at once 
seen through all the obscurity of his birth, and royal birth and blood stooping to 
earn and merit promotion by the same adventurous path with others. Indeed, so 
cheerfully did the prince perform the routine duties of his station, that efter Lord 


Rodney's victory, when the Spanish Admiral wished to return to his own ship, | 


Prince William, as midshipman, came to announce that the boat was ready, on 

g which the Don, lifting up his eyes in amazement, exclaimed —‘t Well may Eng- 
land be mistress of the ocean, when the sons of her King are thus employed in 
her service.” 

The prince, on his return to England in December 1787, after an absence of 
a year and a half, was appointed to the command of the Andromeda frigate, and 
again sailed for the West Indies. On his arrival at Port Royal he received the 
congratulations of the House of Assembly, who voted him an elegant star, orna- 
mented with diamonds, of the value of a thousand guineas, in testimony of the 
high respect and esteem of the island for his eminent virtues, and the grateful 
sense they entertained of the attention he had paid to the duties of his profession 
and to the support and defence of that part of the British empire. 

After passing through the regular duties of midshipman, lieutenant, and cap- 
tain, his royal highness, at the close of the year 1790, received a commission as 
rear-admiral of the blue, having been about 18 months previously made a peer of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, by the titles of the Duke of Clarence and St. 
Andrew, and Earl of Munster. 

In 1790, when the conduct of the Spaniards at Nootka Sound seemed to ren- 
der a war inevitable, he was nominated to the command of the Valiant, of 74 
guns; and, on the 3d December the same year, advanced to the rank of rear- 
admiral. By subsequent promotions he had become an admiral of the red, 
when, on the death of Sir Peter Parker, in December 1811, he succeeded that 
veteran oflicer as admiral of the fleet. While the war continued the duke fre- 
quently solicited employment in active service against the enemy, but without 
success. He, however, took an active part in parliament whenever naval affairs 
became the subject of discussion ; and never failed to exert himself for the good 
of the service, as well as for the personal advantage of his professional brethren 
of every class and degree. 

The Duke of Clarence, in April, 1814, was appointed to escort Louis XVIII. 
to his native country on his restoration to the throne. 

The Duke’s connection with the celebrated Mrs. Jordan formed too remark- 
able a feature of his private life to allow us to pass it over without notice. 

When he was yet avery young man he was smitten with the charms of one of 
the must captivating women of the time. She was at that time generally sup- 
posed to be the wife of a Mr. Ford, though she still retained the theatrical name 
which she had originally assumed. ‘‘ The declared attachment of the prince,”’ 
says Boaden, her biographer, ‘ weighed at first no more with her than to induce 
her to take the opportunity of ascertaining whether Mr. Ford was sincere in his 
devotion to her, in which case she thought herself every way entitled to his 
hand; and, in fact, even upon a mere wordly estimate of the matter, a desirable 
match, in possession of a positive and progressive fortune, the honourable result 
of superior, indeed unequalled talents. She at length required from Mr. Ford a 
definite answer to the proposal of marriage, and, finding that he shrunk from the 
test, she told him distinctly that her mind was made up at least to one point, that 
if she must choose between offers of protection, she would certainly choose those 
which promised the fairest ; but that, if he could think her worthy of being his 
wife, no temptation would be strong enough to detach her from him and her 
duties. Mr. Ford resigned her, I believe with legal composure, and she accept- 
ed the terms held out by the duke, and devoted herself to his interests and habits, 
his taste and domestic pleasure.” 

During this union, which commenced in 1790, Mrs. Jordan, by constant exer- 
tion in her profession, materially increased an income which was by no means 
ample; and their habits and course of life were exceedingly retired and do- 
mestic. 

In the year 1810 the duke and Mrs. Jordan separated. The event appears to 
have been totally unexpected on her part. The duke’s intention was communi- 
cated in a letter addressed to her at Cheltenham, desiring her to meet him at Mai- 
denhead, where they were to bid each other farewell. ‘‘ Mrs. Jordan,” says her 
biographer, ‘‘ had concluded her engagement, but remained one night over to per- 
form Nell for the manager’s benefit. It was in the afternoon of that very day 
that she received the fatal letter. With that steady kindness which always dis- 
tinguished her, she arrived at the theatre dreadfully weakened by a succession of 
fainting fits. She, however, struggled on with Nell, until Jobson arrived at the 
passage where he has to accuse the conjuror of making her laughing drunk. 
When the actress here attempted to laugh, the afflicted woman burst into tears 
Here Jobson with great presence of mind, altered the text, and exclaimed to her, 
“ Why, Nell, the conjuror has not only made thee drunk, he has made thee crying 
drunk.” After the performance she was put into a travelling carriage in her stage 
dress, to keep her appointment with the royal duke, in a state of anguish easily 
to be conceived. What yassed at the meeting I would not wish to detail.” The 
circumstances which rendered this step necessary on the duke’s part have not, as 
far as we are aware, Seen explained. In a letter written by Mrs. Jordan toa 
friend, a few days afterwards, she says, ‘*‘ My mind is beginning to feel somewhat 
reconciled to the shock and surprise it bas lately received ; for could you or the 
world believe that we never had, for twenty years, the semblance of a quarrel? 
But this is so well known in our domestic circle that the astonishment is the 
greater! Money, money, my good friend, or the want of it, has, I am convinced, 
made him at this moment the most wretched of men; but, having done wrong, 
he does not like to retract.” Upon the separation which took place between Mrs. 
Jordan and the Duke, in ithe year 1811, it was agreed that she should have the 
care, until a certain age, of her four youngest daughters, and a settlement was 
made by the duke for the payment, by him, of the following amounts :— 

For the maintenance of his four daughters... ... aeéeaeaeseens £1,500 

For a house and carriage for their use ................---..- 600 


Oe BO: ONES 6 OW TNO. 6 ick nies cis case esecsccs samme ce 1,500 

And to enable Mrs. Jordan to make a provision for her married 
daughters, children of a former connection .............-...- 800 
Oh ig cikw ce cddbeen acne cnrsneneasaes £4,400 


This settlement was carried into effect, a trustee was appointed, and the mo- 
neys under such trust were paid quarterly to the respective accounts, at the bank- 
ing house of Messrs. Coutts and Co. It was a stipulation in the said settlements 
that, in the event of Mrs. Jordan resuming her profession, the care of the duke’s 
four daughters, together with the £1,500 per annum for their maintenance, should 
revert to his royal highness ; and this event actually did take place in the course 
of a few months, in consequence of Mrs. Jordan's desire to accept certain propo- 
sals made to her to perform. 

On the 11th July, his royal highness was married to her serene highness Adelaide 
Amelia Louisa Theresa Caroline, Princess of Saxe Meiningen, eldest daughter 
of his s rene highness the late reigning Duke of Saxe Meiningen. The ceremo- 
ny, as usual on these occasions, was performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the presence of all the royal family. The first issue of this marriage was a 
daughter, born March 26, 1819, who survived but a few hours, and another, born 
in 1820, who was christened Elizabeth, as a name dear to Englishmen, but 
when about three months old was seized with a fatal illness and suddenly ex- 
pired. On three occasions the duchess had the misfortune to be prematurely 
confined 


The Duke of Clarence having become presumptive heir to the crown on the 


demise of his royal highness the Duke of York, in 1827, his income was increas- 
ed to nearly 30,000/ per annum, by an additional parliamentary grant, and he was 
appointed in the same year to the honor and anthority of the office of lord high 
admiral, an appointment which had been in abeyance for nearly a century—a 
station he resigned during the administration of the Duke of Wellington, which 
succeeded to that of Mr. Canning. 

In earlier life the Duke of Clarence took occasionally an active part in his par- 
liamentary duties, and in 1829, on the great and important question of catholic 
emancipation, when his opinion, as heir presumptive, excited much anxiety, he 
became a convert to the necessity of granting it, and spoke at considerable length 
in its favour. 

The important demise of George the Fourth having taken place on the 26th 
of June, 1830, the Duke of Clarence was proclaimed King on Monday, the 
28th, and arrived at St. James’s in the morning, at about 10 o’clock from Bushey 
Park. 

During the ceremony of reading the proclamation his Majesty, surrounded by 
his illustrious relatives, and all the great officers of state, presented himself to the 
view of the people at the palace window : and as soon he was recognised the air 
was rent with acclamations. The gates of the palace having been thrown open 
the procession moved forward, the ladies in the balconies and windows wav- 
ing their handkerchiefs, amidst a chorus of cheers from the multitude, who 
took off their hats and shouted, ‘“‘ Long live William the Fourth!” The 


proclamation was made at all the usual places, and everywhere amid the joyous | 


acclamations of the people. 

The habits of business adopted by the King at the outset of his reign, and 
persevered in to the end of his life, deserved and obtained approbation. In 
regularity and despatch he even exceeded the habits of his father 


Upon entering upon the functions of government the King made no immediate | 


change in the cabinet of his predecessor, but he soon becaine convinced that the 
cause of reform had so progressed as to render the continuance of a tory govern- 
ment inexpedient, and on the 23rd of July his Majesty prorogued the parliament, 
which again met for the despatch of business in the following November, when 
the ministers being left in a minority on a question connected with the civil list, 
mmediately resigned, and Lord Grey accepted the premiership, stipulating for 
parliamentary reform being made a cabinet question I { 


A reform bill was accord- 


ingly brought into the House of Commons on the Ist of March, 1831, the opposi- 
tion to which led to the dissolution of the house. It would carry us, however, far 
beyond our limits in this hasty sketch, to follow out the history of this measure 
during the progress of which, the King conducted himself in many trying situations 
in which it placed him with great firmness, moderation, and propriety, and the 
measure, asis well known, was ultimately carried, to the satisfaction of the nation. 
His reign, though short, has been in many other respects an eventful one, but they 
must be too fresh in the recollection of our readers, to render any minute detail of 
them here necessary. 

In his kingly intercourse, as well as in his domestic associations, he was conde- 
scending and kind-hearted ; in his relative duties of husband and father most ex- 
emplary ; and as a truly British patriot King, his memory will be long and deserv- 
edly cherished by his people. 


—— _—_______________ —_ —— 


—[— 

On Thursday his Majesty conferred the honour of Knighthood on his medical 
attendants, Dr. Chambers and Dr. Davies. His Majesty sat up in his bed to 
perform the ceremony, Doctors Chambers and Davies kneeling by his Majesty’s 
bed-side. Sir Horace Seymour assisted at the ceremony.—Jwne 16. 

We are informed that the Countess Zichy, late Miss Strachan, received from 
the Marquess of Hertford the sum of thirty thousand pounds as her fortune, in 
addition to some of the splendid family diamonds to that amount, with this espe- 
cial proviso, however, that on coming to the title the Earl of Yarmouth is to 
have the privilege of redeeming the jewels on paying the above-named sum. 

Princess Lieven, during her sojourn in this country (which is only expected to 
be temporary), will become the inmate of bis grace yhe Duke of Sutherland. A 
suite of apartments are already prepared in Stafford House for her Highness’s re- 
ception. 

_ The King has appointed H. Cockburn, Esq. to be one of the Lords of Justi- 

ciary in Scotland, inthe room of Adam Gillies, Esq. resigned ; and has appoint- 
ed Adam Gillies, Esq. one of the Lords of Session in Scotland, to discharge and 
perform the duties and powers of the last remaining Baron of the Exchequer in 
Scotland, now deceased. 
The Duchess of Northumberland is incessant in her attendance on her most 
important and accomplished charge, the Princess Victoria. Her Grace is gene- 
rally in attendance on the presentation of the various congratulatory addresses to 
the Princess. 

According to the Swiss journals, the Duchess de St. Leu remains in great 
danger. She has refused to submit to an operation recommended by her medical 
men, consequently her pain is continual. The intelligence from her son appears 
to have greatly consoled her. 

The Duchess of St. Albans continues indisposed : 
Lodge are for the present deferred. 


The Earl of Granard died yesterday week at his mansion, in the Champs 
Elyseés, at Paris, where he has sojourned for some time past. His Lordship 
was born on the 14th June, 1760, and had, therefore, within a few days, com- 
pleted his 77th year. He succeeded his father, the 5th Earl, the 16th of April, 
1780, and married, the 10th of May, 1779, Lady Selina Frances Rawdon, sister 
of the late Marquess of Hastings. He was a general in the army, and Clerk of 
the Crown and Hanaper. He is succeeded in his titles by his grandson, the in- 
fant Viscount Forbes, who was born the 5th of August, 1833, the son and heir of 
the late Viscount Forbes, M.P., whose death took place in December last. 

The Duke ef Wellington, during many years, has been honoured with the 
company of his present Majesty, and his predecessor George the Fourth, on the 
18th June, the memorable anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, on which oc- 
casion his Grace generally invites his companions in arms of a certain rank, who 
participated in the glories of that day. ‘We regret to say that death has fearfully 
diminished the number of the commanders. 

To the great joy of thousands that have derived benefit from the munificence 
of the Earl of Egremont, we are happy to communicate that his Lordship is gra- 
dually recovering from his recent illness. 


the intended fétes at Holly 





_ Married, in this city, on the 23d ult., Mr. John Jay, of Bedford, N. Y., to Miss Eleanore 
Kingsland, only daughter of Hickson W. Field, Esq. 

Wanted, three copies of No. 47, Vol. 4, of the Albion, for which 50 cents each will be 
paid at this office. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 19 a 20} per cent. prem. 
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By the arrival of the Roscoe and other vessels, we have our regular London 
files to the 23d ult. 

DEATH OF KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

{t is this day our melancholy duty to record the death of the good King Wil- 
liam, who expired on the morning of the 20th of June, to the profound grief of 
the whole nation. 

Few Princes have descended to the grave more justly or more sincerely la- 
mented ; for the King was really the King, and reigned in the hearts of his 
subjects. He was nota King for himself, but a King for the people, whose whole 
reign was marked by a deep and unquenchable love of country. With a heart 
truly British—with a mind divested of every prejudice—with a love of justice 
that influenced every action, did this good man for seven years sway the British 
sceptre. During this period, who of his subjects received at his hands injustice ! 
Who, that made an honest appeal to his favour, was sent empty away? Who, 
indeed, has aught to say against him! With a heart overflowing with generous 
emotion, Providence placed him in a situation in which he could be a benefactor 
to his race, and nobly did he fill it. The proof of all this is found in the lamen- 
tations that follow him to the tomb. 

Party was busy in his reign, but to what party was he ever unfaithful ! 





When 
| resolved upon a good measure, no considerations could damp his courage. To 
all parties he gave fair play—to every cabinet he gave his unflinching support, 
and to all he acted with the most pure and upright intentions. Look at the spec- 
tacle that presented itself in Parliament after his death. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, Earl Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Sir Robert Peel all alike bore testimony to 
his merits. Here were four Prime Ministers of different political views, who 
spontaneously awarded him every regal virtue. 


To say that such men were 
swayed by personal views in thus giving utterance to their sentiments, would be 
to talk arrant nonsense, for what selfish considerations could actuate Earl Grey ! 
a nobleman not prone to pay unmerited compliments, and who has nothing to 
ask or desire from Court favour, and who will, in all probability, never be in public 
life again? And as to the Duke of Wellington, who ever suspects him of saying 
what he does not mean? Well indeed may they thus speak of their departed sove- 
| reign, for he never—as has been said before—* denied to any party the opportunity 
to prove the correctness of their own views. He has been impartial in his favours, 
a lover of civil liberty, generous and liberal to learning and the arts, prompt in his 
charities, affable in his manners, cultivating also that love and good-will in the 
circle of the Royal family, which, before his ascendancy was, perhaps, too much 
estranged.”’ His reign was marked by a succession of acts for conferring liberty 
The Reform Bill and the Corporation Bill are imperishable me- 
mentos of this fact. 


on his subjects, 


But if in publie life the King was thus estimable, he was not less so in pri- 
vate life, and in all the relations of society. A good man is known by the at- 
tachment of his family, and when was a family more attached to a father or hus- 
band, than that of William the Fourth! It is true that a cloud for some time did 
hang over him in reference to Mrs. Jordan, the mother of his children. 
said that after his separation from her, which was brought about by state policy, 
she was suffered to pine and die in want in France. 
on him were unjust, and we refer to the facts set forth in the biography which 
we this day publish. We know, from indisputable authority, that the King was 
cruelly slandered at one period in this affair. 
| full and competent income for her wants ; that she fell into difficulties we know, 


It was 


The censures here heaped 





Mrs. Jordan was always allowed a 


but these were caused by the generosity of her disposition, in giving to a relative 
We believe that death 
| did overtake her while in this dilemma, but she on no occasion blamed the King 


unlimited endorsements and which he used unfaithfully. 


| and we have a correspondence in our possession, in which she distinctly and 
| emphatically acquits him of every charge that had been urged against him. 

Our limits do not allow us to dwell longer, and we therefore conclude with 
joining in the regrets of the British people for the loss of so good a King, and in 


| paying a slight but sincere tribute to his memory. Peace to his ashes. 


an . a 
Ihe Princess Victoria is now Queen of the vast empire of Great Britain 


She rules over one hundred and fifty millions of subjects. The sun never sets | 


upon her dominions, and her sceptre is acknowle 


LONG MAY SHE REIGN 


lved from east to west, and from 


pole to} ole 
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POLITICS OF THE NEW REIGN. 
To every British subject this is a question of deep and vital interest, and as its 
practical consequences are so close upon us, we may be excused for thus early 
discussing it. 

What, then, will be the policy of the new sovereign, our Virgin Queen of the 
nineteenth century? Will she call to her councils Conservative statesmen, or 
will she be content to carry on the business of the state, with Lord Melbourne 
and his colleagues? Ina word, will her government be Whig or Tory! These 
questions it is much easier to ask, than to answer satisfactorily, unassisted as 
we yet are by any act, word, or indication on the part of the sovereign herself ; 
for so far, nothing has transpired that affords the slightest clue to the royal incli- 
nation or intentions. In an article of this kind, written at such a mo:ment, and 
on a question which involves the happiness of millions, it would be unpardonable 
were we to give to it any party colouring, or seek to bring forward aught but the 
truth. It is, then, in the spirit of pure and honest inquiry, that we shall pen 
what few words we have to say. 

It has long been a matter of reasonable supposition that the Duchess of Kent 
was attached to the Whig code of politics, because her late husband was more 
or less tinctured therewith, as well as her brother Leopold, now King of the Bel- 
gians, who possesses unbounded fraternal influence over her,—and because many 
of her intimate friends have been active politicians of that school, particularly 
the Earl of Durham. Such being the habits and associations of the mother, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that they have had their influence over the daugh- 
ter. We confess then, Conservatives as we are, that circumstances and pre- 
sumptive evidence would seem to warrant the inference, that the whig rule has 
gained an accession of strength in the accession of the new sovereign. This 
inference, we repeat—as far as inference from circumstances gocs—is plain and 
obvious. ‘The matter has always been so viewed in England, so much so, as to 
induce a general belief that Lord Durham would be at the head of the first 
cabinet formed under the reign of Victoria. All this is so clear that it only re- 
quired a single act or expression on the part of her Majesty, in favour of the 
present ministers, to make it a matter of fact and history. But strange to say, 
her Majesty has not performed that act, or uttered that expression. Not a sen- 
tence, not a word, not a syllable has escaped, which can be construed into appro- 
bation of the present ministry or their measures. The Address, which her Ma- 
jesty made to the Privy Council, might have been uttered by any Conservative 
in the kingdom, because the whole of that admirable production is in direct ac- 
cordance with the immutable and unerring priaciples of the constitution. Her 
Majesty expresses unbounded confidence in PARLIAMENT and the PeopLe—but 
says nothing of confidence in the Ministers. It may be asked,—would not an 
expression in favour of the latter have been ill placed? We think not. We 
think, that in paying the fine tribute she did to the illustrious King her uncle, to 
his patriotism, and his policy, she had good and sufficient opportunity to express 
her confidence in the cabinet of his choosing, if any such confidence existed in 
the royal maiden’s breast. Let this fact be remembered. 

It is true, that the Times newspaper has opened its battery upon the Duchess 
of Kent and accused her of attempting to form a Kent-Coburg cabinet, and 
called on all good Conservatives to rally and put these machinations to flight; 
but it should be recollected that the Times, able and zealous as it unquestionably 
is, represents the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Lyndhurst, and the section of ultra 
Tories, rather than the great Conservative body of the nation. In looking at 
this point, it is instructive to examine the columns of other journals, equally re- 
spected for Conservative patriotism and ability. Do we find the assaults of the 
Times supported by the Morning Herald! No. By the Morning Post! No. 
By the Standard, edited by that unflinching friend of Church and State, Dr. 
Maginn? No. On the contrary, all these journals chide the Times for its ill- 
timed asperity, and enter disclaimers to its sentiments. They at the same time 
breathe the most fervent aspirations of love and confidence in the royal und illus- 
trious maiden, who now holds in her hand the hearts of the whole British 
people. The Times then, must not be taken in this instance, as expressing 
the Conservative feelings of the nation. The Queen, moreovor, has not been 
exclusively under the tuition of one party. Her governess, the Duchess of 
Northumberland, is of a Conservative family. With this highly estimable fe- 
male, who is alike distinguished for intellect, virtue, and accomplishments, the 
Princess was for many years in the habit of daily and affectionate intercourse, 
and which continues up to the present hour 

Our readers will perhaps say these are mere speculations, and, indeed, we 
admit them to be so. But we may, by their help, be able to arrive at some Opie 
nions more definite.—IJt is certain that our youthful Queen has been well and 
constitutionally educated ; it is also generally admitted that she possesses a mind 
of firmness and intelligence, fraught with every moral virtue, and deeply imbued 
with the love of country. Can such a sovereign materially err in governing her 
subjects! Will she resort to any rash measures, either of ultra Conservatism, 
or dangerous innovation, under the name of Reform! We say no. Organic 
changes, we trust, she will as steadily abjure, as the fatal principle of no im- 
provement. Obstructiveness and destructiveness are extremes, which every 
wise sovereign will studiously avoid. No convulsion or violent action is de- 
sirable, and we are therefore prepared to see the present ministers retained until 
the supplies are voted, and the necessary Parliamentary business performed. 
The House of Commons will then be prorogued and dissolved, and when the 
new elections have taken place and the strength of the different parties has been 
ascertained, a cabinet will be formed in accordance with the majority thereof—be 
that majority Whig or Tory 
will take,and such being the case, we must be prepared to see a desperate struggle 
between the conflicting parties for the majority—since the majority will constitute 


We have no doubt that this is the course things 





supremacy. 

Gen. Evans has returned to England, and taken his seat in Parliament as mem- 
ber for Westminster. The term of service for his legion having expired, it is 
broken up. Many of his officers have returned with him, but about 2,000 of the 
Legion have been incorporated with one of the Spanish armies The troops of 
Don Carlos are in the interior, and although many reports have reached us of vic- 
tories being obtained over them, they are not sufficiently distinct and accurate for 
us to adopt them. 

We have occupied a large part of our paper with the details of the late events 
in England, not doubting they will be acceptable to our readers. 
deavoured to place them in the regular order of their occurrence. 

On our last page will be found an interesting account of some of the proceed- 
ings at Paris on the marriage of the Duke of Orleans to the Princess Helena of 
Mecklerburg. This princess is said to combine every grace and accomplishment 
and has already made a most favourable impression on the Parisians. We lament 
to state however, that asad accident took place atthe Champs de Mars on the 


We have en- 


occasion of a sham fight given in honour of the royal union. 
the breaking up of the féte, in consequence of some alarm, a vast crowd of 
300,000 persons rushed to the gateway with such impetuosity, that great numbers 
| upon the 


It appears that on 


were killed and wounded. ‘Twenty-four males and females were kill: 
spot, and many mutilated. The circumstance gave sd much pain to the royal 
family that the remainder of the festivities and rejoicings were postponed 
The aspect of mercantile affairs is decidedly improved, and the improvement 
is equally felt on this side of the water. Matters indeed appear to be fast coming 
The remittances made by the merchants from this country to their Eng- 
lish creditors have been highly honourable, and have been productive of the best 
The gloom and doubt which has for some time hung over American 


round. 


effects 
credit, is fast passing away 





The following has been issued by the British Consul :— 
British Consulate, New York, July 26, 1837 
It is requested that masters of British vessels at present in the port of New 
York, will display their colours at half mast, on Sunday next, in consequence of 
the demise of his Most Gracious Majesty William I\ ow ; 
JAMES CLARKE BUCHANAN, 
| Her Britannic Majesty's Vice Consul, for the state of New York and East Jersey 


| cian 





We trust that none of our female readers will fail to peruse the extracts we 


wor n Constant! ] ‘ij re full of wel- 
| have given from Miss Pardoe’s work on Constantinople Phey are of novel 
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M the grand entrance they were received by the royal état major, when the Duke of 
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g with him to witness the marvellous splendour of Fontainebleau, “In my coun- 


porcelain, destined for Royal presents, besides Camille Roqueplan and Boulan- 


B ceremony was performed, is one of the finest galleries extant, out of Italy ; and 
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MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 
From the Court Journal. 

FonTAINEBLEAU, 29th of May.—A more brilliant scene was never displayed 
in France than at the Court assembled here to witness the solemnization of mar- 
riage between the Heir Apparent of the French throne and the Princess Helena. 
The restoration of the fine old palace, replete with historical associations, has been 
so recently completed, that it appears to have been expressly decorated for the 
occasion ; while the park and gardens, just now in their utmost perfection of ver- 
dure, were enhanced in beauty by the sudden arrival of the fine weather, which 
seems to have reached us in company wita the Princess Helena. The whole 
of this little town is crowded with strangers, eager to witness the splendid cere- 
monies of the day, of which the palace itself accommodates nearly two thousand 
persons, including the Royal Household. 

On Saturday evening the greatest interest was excited by the arrival of Mon- 
sieur d’Haussonville (son-in-law to the Duke de Broglie), who, having accom- 

nied the suite of the Princess in her journey from Berlin, delighted the Royal 
Family with details of her gentleness, grace, and good-breeding. The Duke of 
Orleans had previously quitted Fontainebleau for a private interview with his 
bride and the Duchess of Mecklenburg, at Chalons sur Maine. It was noticed 
that, on first approaching each other, the two royal strangers so soon to be united 
in matrimony were agitated by deep emotion ; but, after half an hour’s interesting 
conversation, they parted, evidently tranquillized in their mutual anxieties, and 
both perfectly happy. It was not till the two Foreign Princesses reached Melum, 
a town two hours’ drive from Fontainebleau, that they were joined by the Duc 
de Nemours, who was presented to them in the Court of the Préfecture by the 
Duke of Orleans ; when, instead of formally returning the respectful obeisance 
of her young brother-in-law, Princess Helena cordially offered him her hand, 
with a few affectionate words, expressive of delight in her journey and admira- 
tion of France. The Sub-Prefect and authorities of Melum having obtained 
permission to “oer a glass of water en passant” to the Princess, a splendid 
cullation was served at the Town Hall ; by which dextrous arrangement Palmyre, 
the mantua-maker (who was in waiting at Melum with a half-finished dress and 
half a dozen workwomen), was able to furnish te Princess, at the close of the 
repast, with an elegant costume for her presentation to the Royal Family. A 
dress of mousseline de soie, figured with pink, and a chip hat from the hand of 
Herbault, ornamented with delicate marabout feathers, tipped with the same 
colour, soon replaced to advantage the heavy Leghorn hat and feathers, and some- 
what Germanic travelling dress of the young fiancée. The two royal Dukes 
wore the rich and becoming uniform of General Officers. 

These arrangersents at Melum occasioned no small delay. The Court of Fon- 
tainebleau grew impatient, and two or three hundred fair ladies, shut up by order 
of the King in the Galerie de Diane, in order to secure from observation the 
meeting between the Princess and her future family, began (the day being ex- 
ceedingly sultry) to grumble exceedingly. At length the striking up of the mili- 

tary bands in the cour d’honneur (the court of the White Horse) announced the 
arrival of the anxiously expected corfége, which had been delayed at every step 
by the multitude pressing round the carriage with gifts and acclamations. At 


Nemours gave his hand to the Princess Helena, and the Duke of Orleans, ac- 
cording to established custom, to the Duchess, her mother. It was now seven 
o’clock ; but the sun was setting auspicious, and the gorgeous state carriages 
and six, the number of brilliant uniforms lining the Court, and the stirring effect 
of the military music of three regiments, produced a most imposing spectacle. 
Every window of the palace commanding the scene was crowded with ele- 
gantly-dressed spectators, and the most joyous acclamations resounded on all 
sides. 

A double flight of stone stairs leads externally from the court yard to the grand 
entrance, up which, according to etiquette, the Royal Household and état major 
preceded the Princess to the platform, on which stood the King; his emotion, 
and eagerness for a glimpse of his daughter-in-law, was apparent to every specta- 
tor! On reaching the last step of the staircase Princess Helena attempted to 
kneel and kiss the hand of Louis Philippe; who prevented the movement by 
raising her in his arms and affectionately embracing her. The Princess was in 
tears, and the King deeply affected. A few paces from the King, at the door of 
the grand apartment, the Queen awaited the coming of her daughter-in-law—em- 
braced her with the greatest tenderness, and after pausing a moment to contem- 
plate a person so interesting to the happiness of the Royal Family, again and 
again, with tears, pressed her to her bosom. And here we must be permitted to 
record the heartfelt hopes expressed by all classes of the French nation, that in 
every respect—as woman, wife, mother, queen—the young Duchess of Orleans 
may seek her model in the virtues of Marie Amelie. 

After being presented by her Majesty to the Queen of the Belgians, Madame 
Adelaide and the Princesses Marie, Clementine and Princess Helena, accompa- 
nied by the Royal Family, entered the Galerie de Diane, where the principal 
ladies of the Court and the Foreign Ambassadresses were introduced to her ; and 
good humour was restored to the previously discontented assemblage. A table 
of two hundred and fifty covers magnificently spread was served immediately, 
and lasted till ten o'clock. The impression produced by the appearance of the 
Princess Helena was highly favourable. Tall, above the common height, ker 
person, though somewhat thin, lends itself advantageously to the dress of the 
day, and her figure is unusually flexible and graceful; she is considered by the 
French and Germans to resemble Madame Appony in her youth; by the Eng- 
lish, the Countess de Grey. Though twenty-four years of age, the complexion 
of her Royal Highness is so transparent, and her blue eyes (taillés en amande) 
so expressive, that she does not appear more than eighteen. Her hair, of a light 
brown, was elegantly arranged by a Parisian coiffeur, who was despatched to 
Melum for the purpose. After the banquet a magnificent display of fireworks, 








furnished by the town of Fontainebleau, took place in the gardens, and through- 
out the evening the avenues of the palace were crowded with joyous multitudes. 
The Princesses passed the night in the apartments of the Queen of the Belgians, 
who was charged by Louis Philippe to do the honours of the palace to her new 
relatives. 

It is observable, by the way, that of the newly appointed househeld of the 
Duchess, two officers, the Count de Flahault and the Duc de Coigny, are married 
to English ladies, both of whom were among the distinguished guests at the pa- 
lace, the foimer (Viscountess Keith), being accompanied by her pretty daughter, 
Mademoiselle de liahault. Another person present, who excited much interest, 
was Youssonf Bey, who came express from Algiers for the ceremony, and amus- 
ed Louis Philippe by expressing his regrets that he had not brought some old man 


try,”’ said the Arab warrior, ‘“* young men have little credit. They won't believe 
me when I go back and tell what I have seen!” Several artists of reputation 
were also present, both at the reception of the Princess and the solemnization, 
taking sketches of the brilliant scene ; among them a painter, attached to the 
china manufactory at Sevres, who will represent the two tableaux on tables of 


ger, who have been employed at an immense cost to paint six fans, mounted 
with jewels a:.d mother of pearl, for the Royal bride. Among the subjects 
(strangely enough selected for such a purpose) are the ‘ Marriage of Cana,’ and 
the ‘ Marriage of the Virgin.’ 

Tvespay Nieut, 30th of May.—The royal nuptials were solemnized this 
evening with truly regal magnificence. The Gallerie de Henrie IJ. in which the 


seen, for this occasion, brilliantly illuminated for the first time for nearly twen- 
ty years, its fine proportions seemed to strike every one with surprise. The de- 

d ghout the day, in the countenances of every member of the 
Royal Family, has sufficiently testified the favourable impression already pro- 
duced by the conciliating address and remarkable intelligence of the young 
Princess who is to place the finishing seal to the happiness of Louis Philippe, 
and the diguities of the new dynasty. | Comparisons are odious ; but it was im- 
possible for many persons connected with the court not to contrast the manners 
and appearance of the young Duke and Duchess with those of the last Royal 
bride and bridegroom whose marriage was consummated at Fontainebleau. How 
much to the advantage of the former. At nine o'clock precisely the benediction 
was bestowed, and the young couple are at this moment receiving the congratu- 
lations of the court. We have only time to add that the ceremony was in all 
respects most august ; that the Duke and Duchess of Orleans seemed deeply 
penetrated by its solemnity ; and that Heaven prosper them and their descend- 
ants is the acclamation rosounding from the gate of Fontainebleau to the furthest 
extremity of France. 

The dispositions of the Princess Helena of Mecklenburgh are said to possess 
all the gentle affectionate docility of the female character in Germany ;—a 
character a:linirably adapted for the wife of the Duke of Orleans: who thou h 
inclined, like his Royal father, for domestic life, is said to be as inaccessible rs 
Louis Philippe to female influence. No woman has ever obtained the slightest 
ascendancy over either. ‘The King of the French is an ureproachable me arp 
but the amiable Queen has not, and has never pretended to the sli test 
“credit.” Madame Adelaide, is the only person possessing the sli pone ; 
fluence with his Majesty. a aciaitinieats 

TROUSSEAU OF THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS 

One of the objects of interest to the noble guests assembled at 
was the suit of apartments in which were displayed the 
and the jewels and corbeille de ma riage offered by the Duke of Orleans 


Fontainebleau 
trousseau of the bride, 








and Royal Family, which had been previously exhibited in Paris, at Bapst’ 
the Crown jeweller, Ay *s, the dressin ; e rsagpe 
jeweller, J 1c0q s, the dressing-case maker, and the magasins of | 
Mademoiselle Palmyre he wedding-clothes of the Princess Helena cost the | 
sum of £8,000; the ; . 


resents of the Roval Family amounted to neari¢ | 
» near] C 
times that sum. y threc 


Phe jewels consisted of five complete sets ; one of brilliants 


by the Duke of Orleans ; one of emeralds and _brilliants, by the Queen of the 
Belgians ; one of fine pearls, by Madame Adelaide ; besides a variety of splendid 
bracelets, and six rings in a baguzére of unequalled beauty. Of the twelve shawls 
contained in the corbeille, six were of Indian and six of French manvfacture ; 
one of the latter, furnished by Delisle, amounted in price to three hundred guineas, 
and was decidedly superior to the cachemere from which it was copied !_ Another 
rich shawl admired in the ¢rousseau was a cachemere of Emir green, embroidered 
in gold, } resented by her Majesty the Queen of England. 

The co Leille itself, manufactured by the famous Aucop (which required four 
or five men to raise it to its frame-work pedestal of or-molu, supported by gilt 
Cupids, the production of Deniére), consisted in a semi-gothic casket of tortoise- 
shell, encrusted with arabesque of silver and mother-o’-pearl, and lined with white 
velvet, finished with rich cords and tassels of gold bullion ; the handles formed 
of Cupids holding garlands, in silver gilt. Inthis corbeille, besides the jewels, 
shawls, and a weighty purse of gold, were deposited twelve dozens of gloves 
of one hundred and eighty different fashions, some surrounded with bracelets of 
delicate flowers, some embroidered in silver or gold, or trimmed to match the 
different dresses of the Princess: richly emboidered scent-bags, scarfs, fichus, 
ribbons, lace, and every other light accessary of the toilet. These, as well as a 
magnificent dressing-case, the furniture of which was of massive gold, were the 
cadeau of the Royal bridegroom. 

Among the wedding-clothes, furnished (through Monsieur Mathias) by the 
Court of Mecklenburg, the /ingerie was particularly admired. The pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, embroidered in wreaths, on transparent lawn, were trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes nearly a quarter of a yard in depth. The millinery, supplied by Her- 
bault, displayed more than his usual exquisite taste, the veteran modisée being 
apparently inspired by the arrival of a youthful Princess at the Court of the 
Tuileries. Of Palmyre’s dresses too much cannot be said in praise. The wed- 
ding-gown of point d’Alencon, a gift from the Queen, which cost £350, had 
several small flounces anda ¢adlier, the trimmings being fastened back with bou- 
quets of white lilac, white roses, and Spanish jessamine, and agrafes of bril- 
liants. The bouquet called the chapeau de la miriée, worn amid the lace lap- 
pets which compose the costume of a French bride, and invariably formed of 
Orange flowers, was in the present instance composed of orange buds, in fine 
pearls, and orange leaves, in brilliants. In addition to this dress (of French lace, 
the richest that is manufactured), there were two others prepared as presents from 
the Queen for the Princess Helena’s selections; one of Brussels, the other of 
English point. Another beautiful dress consisted of three skirts (worn one over 
the other in different lengths), of the light lace called point de Paris. A rich 
dress of white Chantilly blond had three deep flounces of the same material. 

As it is not the custom in France to wear satin during the summer months, all 
the silk dresses are therefore of watered silk, sarsnet, or mowsseline de sore. One 
of the former was in pale blue, another in violet, trimmed with the richest point ; 
several in white and several figured. Among the morning dresses were two or 
three figured, on fawn-coloured or écru grounds; and we particularly noticed a 
dress in the style of Louis XV. of steel-coloured moire trimmed with black lace, 
and fastened up with bows of pale blue ribbon. In consequence of the fine 
height of the Princess Helena, the present mode of tight sleeves, ornamented 
with deep pendant ruffles or sabots, and bows with long ends, was generally 
adopted for her dresses. We observed one sleeve having seven buzllons, each 
longer than the other. A highly distinguished feature in the trousseau consisted 
in the peignoirs, or dressing gowns, both dress and undress; some of them to 
be worn open over embroidered cambric petticoats; others closed with bows of 
ribbon. Among them were an exquisite white cachemere, richly embroidered ; 
a crimson cachemere, with a small sprig; and some splendid embroidered mus- 
lins at the cost of fifty guineas each. The greatest novelty in the corbeille de 
mariage was a muff, formed entirely of herons feather’s ; of the trousseau, a 
gauze dress, beautifully embroidered in straw to resemble lace. 

On the whole, a more elegant and magnificent display of objects connected 
with the toilet was never brought together. 





MADAME PASTA. 


The arrival among us of one of the most gifted mistresses of song that ever 
crossed the Alps from sunny Italy is a season of pleasure and gratulation. We 
hail the advent of Madame Pasta as the return of an old, valued, and long-lost 
friend, whose name recalls to memory many of the most delightful and pleasura- 
ble moments of our existence ; and in seizing the opportunity that now so kindly 
offers itself, of paying our tribute of admiration to her lofty endowments, we feel 
assured that we shall at once do an act of justice to that lady and awaken the 
pleasing recollections of our musical readers. The following remarks profess 
only to be reminiscences of Pasta as the prima donna of the London opera. 

Madame Pasta made her first appearance, when about twenty, in the January 
of 1817, when she played Telemaco to the Penelope of Camporese in Cimarosa‘s 
opera of that name :—she personated the page in Mozart’s ‘* Nozze di Figaro,” 
and other similar characters during the same season. Wecannot ascertain, how- 
ever, from the testimony of those who were conversant with the opera of twen- 
ty years ago, that her talents at that time gave promise of her subseq:ent great- 
ness. 

Immediately on her retura to the Continent in the autumn of 1817, Madame 
Pasta devoted herself with unceasing diligence to the study of music and tothe 
cultivation of her voice. Supported by the strong consciousness of her capabi- 
lity and by the determination not to be baffled in her pursuit of glory, she neglect- 
ed nothing that could make her a great singer and a great actress :—her success, 
therefore, was certain. Her musical education being, at length, completed, she 
re-appeared on the boards of the Academie at Paris in the season of 1821; and 
a rich harvest of wealth and honour speedily rewarded her for all the toil and 
anxiety of cultivation. Surprising as it may appear, that the people who could 
admire the artificial and exaggeiated style of acting adopted by Talma and 
Mademois2lle Georges, could so far forget their prejudices as to applaud the nai- 
veté and apparent artlessness that are the great characteristics of Pasta's acting, 
it is no less true, that they received her with delight and enthusiasm :—she soon 
became the absorbing theme of conversation in the salens, and the object of an 
admiration almost amounting to idolatry. 

Madame Pasta’s high renown in Paris augured well for her reception by a 
London audience ; and when at length in April, 1824, she re-visited our opera- 
house, she claimed asa right the respect due to her now unquestioned genius 
and attainments. Her first appearance in the Desdemona of Rossini’s “ Otello” 
was an era of triumph as great as any that had ever been known in this country ; 
and the most rigid critics of the music and drama were compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that the enthusiastic reports of her talents were not over-coloured nor ex- 
aggerated. Her acting was such as at once placed her in the same rank with 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss O’Neill,—while her vocal powers were so great that she 
could utter— 

** sounds that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” 

Pasta’s personation of Desdemona is so well known to all who visit the opera, 
that it would be almost an impertinence to give any detailed account of it. The 
most generally admired parts are the scena commencing with ‘* Desdemona infe- 
lice” and concluding with the exquisite cavatina “ Oh quante lagrime,”—the im- 
passioned air ‘‘ Che smania ! armé, che affanno” with its never-to-be-forgotten 
‘dying, dying fall” at the close (in which Pasta never had an equal),—the plain- 
tive, melancholy air “‘ Assisa a pié d'un salice,”"—and her prayer on retiring to 
rest ‘“* Del calma, O ciel, nel sonno.”” Indeed her whole treatment of the last act 
was such as to place the character in a situation far more conspicuous and attrac- 
tive than was ever intended by Rossini, who employed all bis talents in giving 
power to the Otello of his opera. 

Of the numerous parts in which Madame Pasta appeared during the different 
opera-seasons which brought her to our island, we cannot speak at length; but, 
as brief chroniclers of the past we may be permitted to offer a few passing re- 
marks. In Rossini’s “‘ Tancredi,” (the chief male character of which Pasta 
assumed for the first time in England on the 18th of May, 1824,) the “ Tu che 
accendi’ and the “ Di tanti palmti,” by which the million will best recollect her; 
but the deep yet subdued feeling of her acting and the chaste but emphatic ex- 
pression, exquisite taste,and profound science of her singing throughout the 
opera were such, that the impression of them must be felt, in order to be proper- 
ly comprehended. In the “‘ Semiramide” of the same composer, she was per- 
haps more successful, on the whole, than in either of the pieces yet mentioned. 
The fascinating grace, majestic dignity, and deeply pathetic expression of Pasta’s 
Queen of Babylon—even had it been merely acting—can never be forgotten ; 
but, besides that, her singing is of the most exalted kind. We instance particu- 
larly two scenes, in which her talents are better displayed than in others,—her 
quarrel with Assur, in which that beautiful duet occeurs— 

‘* Quella ricordute 

Natte di morte,” 
and that grand scena in which the ghost of Ninus appears. The Queen's offend- 
ed and scornful dignity in the former scene, and the daughter's absorbing affec- 
tion subdued by superstitious terror in the other, were portrayed with a force and 
truth that only another Pasta can exhibit 

Zingarelli’s ** Romeo é Giuletta” was chosen by Madame Pasta for her benefit 
at the close of her first season. The interest of the opera is condensed into two 
scenes,—that in which the lovers plight their vows, and the closing scene in the 
cemetery ; andin both of these the representative of Romeo acts and sings with 
an intense and absorbing feeling, that none besides Pasta has ever exhibited on 
the opera-stage. The deep tenderness of the lover in the scene, which contains 
the duet with Giuletta, “‘ Dunque, mio bene, tu mia sarai.” could scarcely be 
listened to with unmoistened eye, so touchingly tender was it in every respect ; 


| but her grandest achievement was, beyond all question, the ‘* Cmbra adorato”’ of 


the desperate and death-devuted Romeo over the tomb of his Juliet. The per- 








fect abandonment of the grief-worn lover is portrayed in a way, that very few 
English representatives of the son of Montague have ever equalled. 

Her “‘ Nina” and “‘ Medea” are the characters, by which Madame Pasta will 
live in the records of song; and to these characters we shall confine our few re- 
maining observations. Paesiello’s Nina is essentially a poetical opera,—one of 
the most imaginative productions, that has ever issued from the Italian school ~~ 
it is a great but only a just compliment to Pasta to say that she did full justice to 
the composer's conceptions, which so much remind us of our own Ophelia. The 
mad and care-crazed wretchedness in the carlier parts of the play require a dra- 
matic power that none in our time except Pasta has been able to command ; and 
on her return to reason, when she gives herself wholly to joy—unmingled, deep- 
drawn pleasure, the effect to well-constituted minds must be very striking. In 
short, if there is any character in which she has excelled, more than in any other, 
in the delineation of the more tender passions of female humanity, we should 
say, that Nina was her ne plus ultra. 

The ‘ Medea” is a very different character, and affords abundant scope for the 
exhibition of the darker passions of the female sex—jealousy and revenge. Her 
interview with Jason before his marriage,—her interruption of the nuptials of 
Jason and Creusa,—her incantation scene,—and her scene with Jason’s children, 
have an appalling and terrific interest, that can never be effaced from the memory 
of any one who has once beheld her in this character. 

We might extend our observations ; but our space will not permit us. Long 
may Madame Pasta live to enjoy the fruits of her genius and enviable atiain- 
ments.— London paper. 





HEAP ! CHEAP! GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, French and Scotch needle 

worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick handkerchiefs, the newest 
aud most fashionable patterns, in great variety,—For sale at the Lace and Embroidery 
Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. The above-mentioned = are part of an extensive 
Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate in business. Ladies may depend on getting 
great bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the original cost :— 
wholesale and retail. . T. COCHRANE, 

July 15.) 64 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery 


O THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to 
and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of every 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which in style of model, material and finish 
shall be Sound ungivelio’. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style,is confident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 
deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to ene purpose instead of 
making experiments in variety. Fearing no rival in the department of taste, he is willing 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 

He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some of the best 
houses in those cities, and will always be first in the market with the new standard es 
tablished by foreign taste BIRD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine 

{April 8-3m.] 








ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker sireet, corner of Broad- 
way, New York. 7 : 

Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheer- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour- 
ageinent he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging public. To those who are acquainted with the professional 
skill of H. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 





sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 
H. GOODWIN. 
References. 
Dr. V. Mott, Dr. J. Cheesman, Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. 8: C. Roe, Dr. J. Stewart, Dr. J. Webster, 


Dr. V. H. Dering, 


Dr. E. H. Dixon, Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 
Dr. F. Vanderburgh, 


Dr. A. Smith, Dr. G. Herriot. 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the Armerican Institute, 
were awarded for the “best Incerruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 


4 CARD.—WM. ARNOLD, M.D., Dentist, respectfully informs his friends and the pub 
lic that he has returned from the south, and resumed his practice, as usual, at No. 
28 Warren-street. - 
ARNOLD & FALKNER are prepared to execute every operation connected with their 
profession, whether surgical or mechanical, and having made many additional improve- 
ments to their establishment, hope by their assiduity and mode of operating, in supplying 
the deficiencies as well as the surgical treatment of the teeth and gums, to merit a con- 
tinuation of that patronage which has been already so liberally extended to them. 
. June 17—2m.]) 


ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, gigs entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CatERACT ENnTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 
SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful a medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change, 
N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent — to snit the particular defects. 
Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 

















only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. {Jan.14.-tf.} 
ALEXANDER MANNING, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. — (Feb25-3m.1 











NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, cam 
mencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Sheridan 30th May. Ship Sheridan—15th July. 
New Ship Garrick—30th June. Ship Garrick—15th August 
Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—15th May. 
New Ship Siddons—30th August. Ship Siddons—15th June. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. he 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wil 
+e responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage ap ly to 

E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 

(Sept. 17—ly.] WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 

PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

) ae New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year: 


Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. — : 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sy from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & CO, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sve 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. London. 
St. James W H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S.B.Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, * 10,) «© 97, 97) wg? 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “ 20, * 20, “ 20,.March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Hi.L.Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 17, “ 47, “ 17, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “nm, “ “Bi * HH * @ * &, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “ 10, “ 10, * 10) “ 97, * 7, @ @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,,.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, | H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, "mp * & © 2° ee ee? US 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of eacli month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 


8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of rm from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, jJan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July &, Nov. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “« 4, “ 24,June 8|Marchi, “ 16, “ ’ 
Charlemagne, Richardson, “« 24, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, Cc. Stoddard, | Feb. 8, “ 16, “ ow) @ 16 « 8, Dec. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pcll,| “ 16, “ 24, July 8JApril 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Formosa, W. B.Orne,| “‘ 24, Nov. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Sept. 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt March 8, “ 16, “ 4) “ 36 © & Jan. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 4,Aug. &/June 1, “ 16, “~ 8, 
Albany, I Johnston, “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16 “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8, “ 16, “ 4) “ 16, “ 8 Feb. 1, 
Sully, D. Lines, “* 16, “ % Mayl6jJuly 1, “ 16, “ &, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac 

tually incurred. 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings., 
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